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CHAPTER XXIX. 


T1s took her way homeward, with blinded eyes to 
guide and faltering feet to bear her. Her head felt 
hot and dizzy, and her hands burnt feverishly, but 
hor heart was like a weight of ice in her breast, and 
her brain seemed dazed and numb. 

She made her way mechanically, giving no heed 
to sight or sound around her. The old world and 
new, the one that had been so hard and cruel, and 
that other which had seemed all too beautiful, had 
alike dropped away from her thought and know- 
ledge. It seemed to her that she was put alone in a 
strange desert, which mast be crossed before feeling, 
whether of joy or of ill, would return to her. So 
she walked on swiftly, glancing neither to the right 
vor the left, not even when there came the rapid 
whirl of wheels behind her, the crack of a whip, the 
furious plunge of hoofs. She just stepped farther 
into the underwood without lifting her heavy eyes, and 
waited for the vehicle to pass, taking in with heed- 
less ears, the boisterous talk and coarse laughter of 
the men ir the vebicle. 

A voice however broke through this torpidity of 
brain, this numbness of emotion. 

“Tib Harwood! I am in luck! Hallo, you Tib 
—you runaway! I’ve got you now. Ho! ho! I'll 
have good interest for my debt this time!” 

She faced about swiftly now. But for the voice, 
she would not have recognised in that bloated face, 
those bleared eyes, the late healthy countenance of Joe 
Damer. His companion was even worse looking, de- 
bauchery and wickedness being written plainly in 
every lineament. Both swayed in their seats, and 
showed indisputable evidence of intoxication. 

All the girl’s sensitive nervousness came throb- 
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bing and tingling through the icy numbness of her 


veins. 

She gave but a single glance, and rushed forward 
with but one thought—to reach the lane which led 
down to the farmhouse where lay her only hope of 
protection. 

Joe gave an angry shout, his companion a wild 
whoop, then the whip was used unmercifully, and 
the horse came plunging after her. She saw that it 
would be idle to attempt to escape by the highway, 
and hastily scrambled over the wall, and went flying 
through the field. 

Joe, with drunken fury, whip in hand, leaped out, 
and gave chase, leaving his companion to mind the 
horse. 

Over rocks and hillocks, through tangled briers, 
and the low blackberry bushes, sped Tib, tearing 
away her dress as it caught here and there, and 
plunging recklessly on in as straighta course as pos- 
sible. She fell a dozen times, but was up and away 
again. The remembrance of that other race, where 
Joe had overtaken her, filled her with a sickening 
terror that retarded her movements and sapped her 
strength. She could hear the jecring shouts, the 
maudlin encouragement of his friend, and Joe's 
hot breath panting behind her. 

“Stop, you Tib! {What do you want to run for? 
Don’t you know I’ve got lots of money, and can give 
you everything you want? Stop, Tib; be a good 
girl and stop!” he pleaded. 

Tib had just gained the second field, the wall was 
between them. Her breath was nearly gone, and 
more from the absolute necessity of a pause than to 
listen to his words, she came to a standstill and 
looked back at him. 

What a miserable wreck he was! It seemed im- 
possible that so brief a space of time could have 
changed him so! A fiery red stained his complexion, 
the flesh was bloated, his eyes were inflamed, his 
steps weak and uncertain. The smile which he as- 
sumed to purchase her favour was horrible. Tib 
shuddered while she looked. But Joe seemed to be- 
lieve that he was gaining ground. He pulled off a 
diamond ring from his finger and held it up. 





“See, Tib! here’s a ring for you; come and get 
it! I have lots of ’em now; don’t you know it? 
I’m rich as a prince. Wait and let me tell you, about 
it, Tib!” 

“IT can’t wait. I don’t wan’t your rings, Joe 
Damer; go back, and leave me in peaco,” she an- 
swered, keeping a wary eye to see that he did not 
make a sudden plunge, and retreating as he ap- 
proached the wall. 

“But you know you ought to stop and speak to 
me. It ain’t kind now, Tib; I say it ain't,” he 
whined, taking another mood, and pulling out his 
handkerchief he wiped away the maudlin tears as 
he steadied himself against the wall. “Ilike you, 
Tib; I always liked you. And I'll marry you, I 
will, by George! And you shall have silks, and 
as handsome diamonds as 'Minty. Come, Tib, 
be a good girl; I'll treat you well, and we'll be 
happy. I’m sick of all the rest, they’re all soft 
soap and falseness. But you’d look after me ; now, 
wouldn’t you, Tib? Come, come back with me, and 
I'll turn Blitzer off. I'll tell him you’re going to bo 
my wife. And you shall take care of my money. 
I've made a poor show of it, I know I have, but I'll 
turn ever a new leaf and do just as you say. Come, 
Tib, do come.” 

He pulled off the rings, and the massive gold 
watch and chain, and then went fumbling in his 
pockets for his money, and stretched out a hand filled 
with the glittering store, the poor unstrung nerves 
quivering and trembling while he urged: 

“Come, Tib, come!” 

Tib looked at him for the first time with some- 
thing like pity. 

“ What would your mother say, Joe Damer, to hear 
you talk in this way?” she said. 

“My mother! Why, didn’t you know sle was 
dead, Tib? You won't need to be afraid of her, you 
see. She died just when we found out about the 
property. We had lots and lots of money. And 
I've spent a heap. But there’s enough left, if you'll 
help take care of it.” 

He stretched out the bribe again, and smiled. 

But Tib did not heed it. She was pondering the 
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startling news. It was hard to think of the Widow 
Damer, dead, that bustling, energetic, imperious 
task-mistress, stirless and silent under the sods! 
Alack! what a strange world it was! 

She turned slowly, no longer afraid of him, and 
spoke, authoritatively : 

“Go back to your horse, Mr. Damer. It is no good 
for you to follow me. I’ve a good home, and they 
won't let you come into their house. If yourmother 
is dead, you have no claim at all upon me.” 

“But 1 want you tomarry me, Tib. I want some- 
body to take care of me!” 

And he began to weep again: 

“ Go back, and leave hurtful drinks alone. It is all 
I can say to you, Joe.” 

She moved a few steps away while she spoke. 

His anger flamed up again. He thrust the valu- 
ables into his pocket, and pulled out asilver flask, 
bowing mockiogly while he drank from it. 

“ Here’s to your health, pretty Tib. I'll have you 
by force, if you won't come of yourself.” 

Tib was not frightened. She had seen how his 
limbs shook, that the exertion of running had ex- 
hausted his feeble powers. She knew he was too 
thoroughly overpowered by the intoxicating beverage 
to be at all formidable in pursuit, so she only re- 
peated again her warning, and moved slowly on, 
still with her head turned to watch his movements. 

{he wall wasold and high, the great stones covered 
with moss, and unsteady from displacement and long 
action of wind and rain, and sinking of the mould 
beneath. 

Tib had crossed it lightly after the squirrel's 
fashion, and not @ stone had stirred. But Joe's 
clumsy foot and shembling movements gave it quite 
a different trial. He sent a huge piece of rock roll- 
ing down at his first effort. Clutching wildiy at the 
others for help, he stumbled over, wavered & mo- 


ment, and fell, the stones following, uatil half the} 


wail had slid away. 

Tib stood watching, expecting every moment to 
hear a fierée Volley of oaths, and to see him gather 
himself up to rail at her. But he did not move, 

“ Joe!” called she. 

No answer. 

“Joe—Joe Damer! why don’t you answer me? 
Are you hurt ?” she repeated. 

Still utter silence, and not a movement of the 
prostrate figure. 

A great horror fell upon Tib. Shivering as with 
an ague, she made her way to him, and pulled away, 
as best she might, the stones that lay around him. 
One was too large for her to move. 

But at last she saw the face, the closed eyes, the 
open mouth. She gave a shrillscream, and turning, 
ran down to the road. 

The coachman had been employing his time in 
draining his own flask. He had more than he was 
able to do to manage the impatient and spirited horse, 

Tib gave him imperative orders to drive some- 
where for help, and then hurried herself across the 
field in as straight a line as possible toward the farm. 
In passing through a meadow which she had never 
before explored, her hurrying feet slipped from the 
tremulous grass and were drenched in the icy 
chill of the water beneath. She gave it no 
thought, but hurried on until she found Mr. Black 
and his farm hands in the fields behind the house. 
Then she must return with them to show them the 
spot, and this was done at a speed which required 
the exertion of all her strength. 

There he still lay, prone and stirless ! 

The girl’s strength gave way at the sight. The 
tension of her nerves collapsed. She sank down, hiding 
her face, while the men took him up and stretched 
out the limbs. 

“Dead! Seo that blue mark on his temple! 
He never knew what hurt him,” said the farmer. 
‘“* Poor, miserable creetur! he’s out of harm's way for 
sure.” 

“Are you sure? Oh, send for a doctor!” implored 
a husky voice. “It is so terrible to die in this 
way.” 

And the ghastly face of 1'ib, withdrawn from the 
trembling hands, confronted him. 

“Good gracious! why, Tib, how scared you look! 
Do sit down, child, and stop trembling. Why, why, 
didn’t you say this was that fellow who tormented 
you? I hope you ain’t going to treuble yourself 
about him.” 

“Oh, send fora doctor! To think of dying so! 
Oh, send fora doctor! Poor Joe! poor Joe!” 

“ That's the way with the women folks,” said the 
farmer ; “no matter. how much of a bruteaman may be, 
the moment any trouble comes to him they're ready 
to pity and comfort him, just as if he'd been a saint. 
Tib, Tib, don’t look so wild. Think that this is the 
wretch who tormented you so. Why, you've told me 
about it lots of times, and your eyes would flash, and 
the way you spoke his name showed how you hated 
him. It’s the same man, growa worse, maybe, and 





he won’t chase you nor hunt you down any more. 
Hallo! here come more folks from the road. Run 
home, Tib, I wouldn’t be seen.” 

Tib retreated behind some tall bushes, and sat 
down there. A horrible fascination seemed to hold 
her to the spot. She listened with feverish attention 
to everything that was said as the gathering in- 
creased. _Joe’s companion, sobered by this start- 
ling event, was among the crowd, telling over 
the poor wretch’s miserably wasted life, his squan- 
dered golden opportunities, pointing the moral, 
although quite unconscious of the fact. 

“He’s run through a fortune big enough for a 
prince,” cried he, “and they do say it is almost all 
over with the iron property now. That sister of 
his is just home from foreign parts; you'd better 
hunt her up. I shouldn't like the job myself; she's 
as sharp as vinegar, and was none too fond of her 
brother, anyhow. Poor old Joe! It was a poor life 
he had, anyhow!” 

“Poor Joe! poor Joe!" murmured Tib, rocking her- 
self toand fro. Singularly coough @ profound com- 
passion had taken possession of her mind, to the ex- 
clusion of her own sorrow. She could only think bow 
terrible it was for him—one moment standing there 
on the other side the wall, stretching out his hand 
filled with the riches and vanities of this world, en- 
ticing her to come to him for security and prosperity 
—one moment thus-—— 

She shivered with a sickening horror, a@ she-re- 
called his face, with that drunken, "pon 
it! and the next plunged dowa.iate the black gulf 
whither no earthly eye could follow! 

So the girl c behind the bushes, with her 
face buried in her hands, and waited, she could not 
tell for what, ; 

The farmer found bor shivering with chill and ex- 
Gitement, and took her st into his arn, 

“Come home with me minute, Tib. What 
fa the world made you stay 

She yielded passively, and followed mechanically | 
when he led the way across the fields, poor ene | 
Tigid look on her face which goed Mr. Black 


i _ paige es wife's arms the moment | 


“ Whatever have you been doing, re 
just like a block of ice! You must go to bed this 
moment, you poor little creature!” 

Tib made no resistance, and was presently 
tucked snugly in bed, with Mrs. Black hovering 
over her with a bowl of steaming herb tea. She 
drank it meekly, and closed here yes wearily. 
The good woman tiptoed out of the room, and made 
it her sole business to hush all noises ia and around 
the house, even driving back the favourite chan- 


ticleer from the doorstep. She stole back to look at |- 


her patient an hour afterwards, and found the white 
cheeks aflame with scarlet, the lips parched and dry, 
the eyes fever bright, and the pulse leaping madly. 

She hurried out to find her husband, looking very 
grave and anxious, not at the trouble or vexation of 
having ‘a servant sick,” but with the quick alarm 
of affection. 

“Tam afraid Tib is really ill, Mr. Black. You'd 
better send for the doctor. The child hasn't 
seemed right for a week, and this bas just finished 
her. Dear, dear! and she so tender and delicate! 
You'd better stop and bring Susan Jones over, too, 
she’s a master hand at nursing. I shan’t ever for- 
give myself for letting her do that butter this morn- 
ing. I.didn’t know how much my heart was set on 
Tib, I declare I didn’t. Oh my! if she should have 
a settled fever it would go hard with her, I know it 
would! There’sa look on her face I can’t bear to 
see. Them only has it as isn’t long for this world. 
The poor, sweet, patient little creature! Oh, it will 
be too hard for her to die now that she’s got a home 
where folks can value and appreciate her.” 

And Mrs. Black put her apron over her face to hide 
the tears that were trickling down her cheek. 

“Oh, nonsense !” retorted her husband, gruffly, yet 
himself wiping off surreptitiously something that 
slipped over from his eyelash and splashed upon the 
tanned cheek. ‘“ You women-folks always jump at 
the worst side o’ things. I'll bring the doctor, and 
he'll find something to set her all right.” 

“T hope so,” muttered Mrs. Black, “the Lord 
knows how I hope it; but I’m afraid. Something 
lays heavy on my heart, and I'm afraid.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue whole party came down the steps as the car- 
riages were brought thither, gaily questioning in re- 
gard to the disposition of forces. 

“ We older people, of comrse, expect to be put to- 


j 


Nickerson and Miss Wise with Blise in my carriage, 
The gallant captain will ne doubt be consoled by the 
younger ladies.” 

“IT will endeavour to bear such a fate with fortj- 
tude,” returned Captain Mathew, merrily. “ Who 
comes first? Don’t all speak at once.” 

Bertha stepped forward promptly, and then Rose, 
with a deprecating glance towards Andrew and 
another entreating one to Maude, who answered jt 
by a gentle smile and nod of acquiescence. 

Laurence and Andrew were each standing at the 
head of a horse, attached to a light open téte-d-t/t. 
carriage, and glancing towards them the worthy old 
captain shook his head. 

“ Those young fellows will bemeady to hang me,” 
he said. “Rose, dear, I see Andrew’s glum looks. 
Ido believe you'd best give me Leo, and try to coax 
him into humour again. But tell him he needn't 


expect to outshine a gay ant like me.” 
Are you = oe oe Rose?” asked 
Andrew. “Then I shall beg Bertha to taic pity 
upon me t 
Rose turned with smile. 
And be sure that 


° oe which have, _— 
your decision . ‘ tractious of 
= anes 

Bertha had a @t Andrew's 
call. Shestood still, the her dark 
blue ee ee ® seriousness of ex- 
pression he could interpret, 
and which — to cateh, for. the 
arch smile from her’ and she repeated 
again, in a im: tone: 

“Ohooes, Andrew |” 
b “It will be you, of course, Rose; einoe Captain 
Mathew wishes it,” he added, when he had helped 
her to the eeat, and stepped back within Bertha’s 


mally, and with her hand in Leo's, 
took in Mathew. 
: already moving towards Lan- 
—_—— ey om said firmly and yet timidly : 
“z : ’ would favour me with 
ride isshort, and the pic-nic will 
shortly.” 


’s blue og wistial loak, and a faint 
t inde. cheeke, but she made a depre- 


h ‘30. Igng-since I bave-anet Rose,” she mur- 


mured. 

Laurence bowed his resignation, but a shadow 
crept over his face, and he was grave and abstracted 
throughout the ride, and nothing moved by the rail- 
lery of his companion, upon which Agnes herself fell 
into an angry silence. 

She broke it when they drew up at the grove. 

“Mr. Lermont, I must presume upon your kind- 
ness once more. I must hold you to your promise. 
I wish you to bring me that hidden secret as soon as 
possible,” shoe said, in a calm, firm voice that did not 
falter, although her face flushed a little, and her eyes 
blenched.a trifle before his quick, enquiring glance. 

“T will do it,‘certainly. Are you in haste?” he 
returned. 

“Iam. I must have it by to-morrow night.” 

“Tt shall be done. I will not deny that it will be 
a relief to have the matter ended. It has been such 
a perplexity and disappointment,” he murmured, 
scarcely aware that he had spoken his thoughts 
aloud. 

“ You cannot be reconciled that it should prove to 
be so insignificant a heroine as myself,” resumed 
Agnes, bitterly. “ You have a singularly transparent 
menner of your own, Mr. Laurence Lermont.” _ 

“I beg your pardon. I certainly meant nothing 
rude. hat did I say?” returned Laurence, colour- 
ing faintly. 

“You from the beginning that it was 
Maude,” continued Agnes, in a fierce, accusing tone, 
quite out of place, it seemed, with so innocent & 
charge. 

“Nay, I knew very well it was most unlikely. 
Perhaps she has proved herself very like the identity 
my romantic fancy gave tothe fair incognita. That 
is the most you can make of it.” 

“The most I can make of your thoughts about 
Maude?” rej Agnes, with increasing acrimony 
of tone. “Foolish fellow, do you think I am so dull 
as to credit that?” 

She reckoned without due knowledge of the young 
man’s character, 

He lifted his head prondly, an eagle fiasi 
brightened his = ‘ 

“It may be a lifelong grief to me, Miss Ackland, 
but it is no dishonour or humiliation to any man to 
acknowledge that his heart has been won away from 
him by one so good and pure and lovely as Miss 
Kyrle. I do not attempt to hide it, least of all from 
her friends.” 

‘Her friends!” repeated Agues Ackland, ber 





gether,” laughed Mr. Kyrle. “I plead for Mrs. 


scarlet lip curling, but perceiving his look of utter 
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astonishment and dawning indignation, she added, 
dropping her eyes and sighing soffly, “Alas! Mr. 
Lermont, I ‘ean ‘only think of your friends, It is 
wrong, it is ¢ruel, for you to be allowed to cherish 
such vain hopes. If there was a chance, but a single 
chance. Ah me! Iam too true’a friend to you not 
to remonstrate with you, although may be 
wounded and grieved, or even angry ith me.” 

“You think there is no hope,” he said, gravely, 
“You judge perhaps by her father’s pride, his natural 
ambition for his beautiful and only ne 

“ Something by that, certainly, but more by Maude 
herself. There is an insuperable obstacle—I am not 
at liberty to tell it.” 

“Tt would be wrong for you todo so,” returned ‘he 
slowly. “I should only bear it from her own or her 
father’s lips. Mr. Kyrle has'given’me encourage- 
ment. His daughter alone has power to crush all my 
hopes ; only from her own lips will I accept the fiat 
that ore the brightest light, the fairest hopes of 
wy life.” 

"Phere was a simple dignity in his look, a manly 
strength in his tone, that excited both admiration and 
anger in her breast. Agnes Ackland put aside the 
hand he extended to assist her in alighting from the 
vehicle, with @ passionate gesture, and walked hastily 
into the wood, ' 

“ All things I vainly covet are thrown lavishly at 
her feet,” she muttered, fiercely. “TI think I should 
be willing to peril all my future happiness only to 
see her sighing over some genuine trouble. Yes, I 
will help on the plot, let the reguit be what it 
may.” 

And as if this speech had relieved the hot seething 
of passion within her heart, she turned and walked 
back calmly toward the fence where Andrew had jast 
secured his horse, and where Laurence was still 
looking after the comfort of the favourite of Mr. 
Kyrle’s stable. 

Rose Henderson hurried to meet her with a certain 
nervous trepidation of manner which would have 
betrayed her story to such sharp eyes as those of 
Agnes, if the latter had not been too pre-ocoupied 
with her own thoughts and plans to be interested. 

“The other carriages are late. Iwonder where 
they can be ?” said Rose. 

“They were heavier carriages, and bore double 
burden. The men with the luncheon baskets are 
over yonder,” replied Agnes, stripping off with ruth- 
less hand the snowy heads of the wild flowers 
growing among tho grass,” 

Rose was gazing quite abstractedly up towards the 


sky. 

“T wish I had come with Captain Mathew and 
Maude,” she murmured presently. “I wish I could 
go back and find everything as it was when I left this 
morning.” 

And then she shivered a little, still looking up into 
the sky, as if she expected the snowy rift of clouds 
that sailed slowly across the blue, would part and 
show a face—the face that the cold waters, as she 
believed, had shrouded for ever from human sight! 
Would he be grieved that after such brief time she 
had listened to another's vows ? 

Little Rose sighed, and glanced towards Andrew 
Courtney. 

He stood by the roadside, looking eagerly down 
the street. The next instant showed the reason. 
Captain Mathew’s carriage whirled around the bend, 
and fluttering handkerchiefa and a gay shout told 
their acknowledgment of the previous arrivals. 

Rose watehed him hurrying to assist the ladies 
from the earriage. She could not help perceiving 
that he lingered over Bertha’s hand. She knew he 
was saying something in a Jow, apologetic voice, and 
that her frank, calm smile annoyed him. 

“ He had the choice between us for the ride,” mur- 
mured Rose, discontentedly. “I half suspect it was 
& more momentous and enduring question still. I 
wish he had chosen Bertha. What did I. say to him; 
I wonder? 1 was so confused [ could hardly think 
coherently, bat I stammered something about leavin 
the decision to Captain Mathew and my father. § 
thought I liked Andrew better than anyone else, 
though not as [ liked Robert. And T supposed I must 
marry some time—and it seemed as well it should be 
he. But now—now that I feel as if I was bound— 
oh, it frightens me! it frightens me! and makes me 
feel guilty and wicked toward Robert, even though 
Iknow him tobe dead. I wish Andrew had not 
asked me!” 

And she went down to meet her friends, nervous 
and conscious, and lingered close by Mrs. Nickerson’s 
side, and would not be coaxed away. 

Andrew himself did not act, much less feel, like a 
rejoicing and accepted lover. He had decided, with 
that cool, reasoning brain of his, that_not 4 moment 
must be lost in ensuring his engagement to Rose. 
He, best of all others, knew what dangers threatened, 
and how precarious was the present situation. But 

once fairly entered into the partnership, and the be- 





trothed: husband of Rose, he fancied he should be 
atfe, let what discovery come that might,—safe from 
any return to a life of poverty and obscurity, and the 
labour he detested. much he meant to secure 
before any tion between Captain Mathew and 
Laurence could possibly take = 

And so upon this ride he spoken, and Rose 
had answered, just as he knew she would ; enough for 
him to assumethe engagement in a manner she would 
not haye the courage to refute. For other dangers, 
he still trusted to his own roadiness of resource, with 
that overweening self-confidence of his, which truly 
was half the secret of his success. And so at last he 
was en and to an*heiréss! When he paused 
to exult over this long-dreamed-of consummation, 
he was vexed and indignant to discover that he was 
not happy, not even cheerful. 

He could not hide from himself how all that was 
earnest and true in him reached forth with a passion 

uite beyond ‘his previous experience, toward the 
calm and gracious presence of Bertha. He had child- 
ren back the rising interest, he had reasoned off 
the sweet delight his heart found in her society. He 
had pointed out tp himself the path of interest and 
advancement. Butit was all in vain. Ata single 
glance of hers, at the lightest tone of her calm voice, 

e found his es leaping, all his attention turning 
to watch and listen as though the world held none 
other to claim hia allegiance. 

Now, indeed, he was full of jealous anger, because 
she had turned away so calmly from his whispered 
excuses. He knew the absurdity of the expectation, 
but he wanted her to be pained and grieved at his 
engagement with Rose Henderson. It troubled him 
to suspect indifference on her part, it angered him 
that his interests demanded Rose and not Bertha. 

But at present he bad no time to brood upon these 
thoughts. ‘There was enough employrent for him 
in the constant watchfulness that such wily ways re- 

ired. 


rhe whole party proceeded to the smooth green 
opening, where 'the servants were spreadivg out the 
lunch, and sat around in a semicircle, while the 
viands were discussed, after which they strolled 
away in knots. 

Laurence looked wistfully after Maude, as she and 
Aunt Elise went over to gather their hands full of 
the starry asters that fringed the knolls with white 
and purple. 

The latter noticed it, and said, gently: 

“Maude, my darling, did you know that you 
grieved Mr. Lermont by your refusal to ride with 
him? I have been puzzling my brains to understand 
why you are offended with him.” 

“ Offended!” repeated Mande, colouring a little in 
spite of her efforts; “dear Aunt Elise, why should 
you think it?” 

“ Because it was impossible to help drawing that 
inference from your manner, my child. And Mr. 
Lermont thinks so too.” : 

“T did not mean it,” returned Maude, still with 
downcast eyes. 

“Then why avoid him now, and wherefore refuse 
the manly and honourable. request he proffered so 
earnestly ?” asked Aunt Elise, playfully. 

The girl’s head was drooping low. Under the 
downcast lids the tears were swelling. But. she 
tried to speak carelessly. 

“T did not think it so very unkind to refuse. I 
had no question but Agnes could console him.” 

“ Agnes, indeed! Maude, you cannot mistake a 
man so singularly frank, so honourably candid in all 
his. ways as Laurence Lermont. I have been longing 
to speak, with you for some time back, but I was so 
confident that all. things were proceeding smoothly, 
it did not seem necessary. know that Laurence 
loves you, Maude, and a little timaback I felt certain 
his affection. was returned. But now I am alarmed 
and anxious lest his whole life's happiness should 
be imperilled. Dear Maude, do not deceive him, nor 

ourself. But see, he is making bold to follow us. 
Don't try to avoid an explanation, if he seeks one. 
Suspense is torture to such hearts as his.” 

And Aunt Elise slipped away ané@left her stand- 
ing there among the asters. She caught the grate- 
ful look in Laurence’s eyes as she passed him, and 
knew that her friendly move was appreciated. 

Maude broke off the flowering branclies, nervously 
longing to fly, and yet afraid to show the slightest 
sign z trepidation, He gave her no opportunity 
for either, but spoke promptly in his own brave 
fashion, 

“T cannot rest a single hour longer, Miss Kyrle, 
without an explanation,” said he. “I see so plainly 
that something I have said or done has vexed you. 
I fear also that you are angry at my presumption in 
looking so high. Let me show you the humility that 
would have taken me away the moment I perceived 
my danger, bad not your father’s generous candour 
entreated me to the contrary. In your hands was 
the verdict left. Could I deny this hope to my heart, 





any more than I could refuse air and light to my 
body? Dear Maude, do not be displeased with 
me, even though you refuse the first and sole devo- 
tion of my heart. 

“The first and sole?” repeated Maude, coldly: 
“bethink you, sir. Have not your offerings been laid 
at another shrine likewise ?” 

His open, candid amazement puzzled while it 
pleased her. 

“T have not the faintest idea of your meaning, 
Miss Kyrle,” he said, gravely. 

“Tt was of little consequence—let it pass,” re- 
turned Maude, falling again ruthlessly upon the 
flowers for employment for her fingers. 

“ Nay, but anything which reflécts upon my vera-~ 
city, or in the slightest degree influences your good 
opinion of me, is of the utmost importance, Do you 
think I have ever sought. another. woman’s favour ? 
—for a single instant played the lover elsewhere ? 
Answer me candily, Miss Kyrle, I beseech you.” 

Maude hung her head, the lovely pink mounting 
from her cheeks to her very forehead as she re- 
turned : 

“Ido not believe it now. 
formed.” 

“ And will you listen. to me patiently, and tell me 
generously and frankly whether, when I have proved 
my worth and truth, you can give me the inestimable 
reward I crave ?” 

The colour faded away now, a look of deep 
anguish came to her beautiful eyes. She put out her 
hand as if to ward him off. 

“No, no, that can never be! You must not think 
of me, it would be cruel in me to allow it.” 

“Because I am unworthy of sorich a prize,” sighed 
Laurence. “I might have knownit. But your 
friends’ encouragement made me bold. I might 
have known you were too high and beautiful for such 
as I am,” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mande, “not too high, but 
too low, too unworthy for one so free from wrong or 
stain. Do not mistake me, Laurence Lermont, no 
other will win me.from you, For my path lies alone, 
through clouds and sorrows you may well be thank- 
ful to escape.” 

“You amaze me ;” said Laurence, “ it was because 
your lot seemed cast in such beautiful lines, such 
grand places, so free from every shadow of hardship 
and grief, that it seemed more presumptuous in me 
to.seek to woo you to be mine than to demand a 
princess at her father’s throne. If there is grief, 
or care, dark cloud or chilling blast, ah, then I take 
courage to sue with all a lover's fervour! Qh, let 
me ward them off, let me spend my strength glo- 
riously in fighting your battles, in shielding you 
from harm.” 

She gave one long, quivering sigh, and hid’ her 
face in her hands, while she murmured : 

“Don’t tempt me! oh, Laurence, you must not 
tempt me!” 

“Maude, sweet, Mande, dare I interpret your 
words aright? Forgive me if I seem mad and wild 
—but I cannot help believing, hoping that you re- 
turn, my love.” 

Maude was silent, trembling and weeping, but, the 
clasped hands hiding her face. 

“It is alla mystery to me,” pursued Laurence ; 
‘it does not seem possible that one so cherished and 
beloved can have any seeret sorrowy or menacing 
danger. And yet I cannot. do yon the injustice of 
doubting your word. If it be really so, then all the 
more earnestly doI plead: Let me help you to bear it, 
let me lend you my strength to oppose it, if needful. 
There is nothing, absolutely nothing that should 
come between us,.if only you love me, Maude!” 

She drew away her hands now, the soft. dark eyes 
lighting with a new hope through theix dew of 
tears. 

“Oh, if I might ihink so, if F dared to believe it! 
It would be such a relief, such a blessed. relief to tell 
you all, to be guided by your advice. Would it be 
right? Do you think it would be right?” 

“T will tell you—before Heaven I promise to give 
you @ true answer, though it blast my dearest 
hopes,” answered he, “But first f must know this. 
Do you love me back in return for my whole heart's 
answering devotion? But for this secret, whatever 
it may be, should you answer me yes or no ?” 

Lower and lower sank the fair head, but no voice 
came. 

“ Afraid to trust me, Miss Kyrle?” he said, in 
gentle reproach. 

“TI do not wish to further mischief,” she stam- 
mered, “if, if you have sought Agnes, as her own 
words led me to believe-——” ne Sy 

“Sought Agues, indeed!” repeated he, indig- 
nantly ; “did I not show my true feeling this very 
day, even at the risk of being pronounced rude and 
ungallant? I have never sought her! Because she 
was your cousin, I have tried to think kindly of her, 
and have failed. If she chooses she can explain to 


I have been misin- 
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ou what little familiarity has passed between us. 

t comes of her seorets, and not mine. There is but 
ono [ have wished to seok—the only one who has 
claimed even 8 shadow of my thoughts, unless I 
except my unknown, with whose image indeed I had ' 
blended yours, until I found that it was impossible.” 
' “Tho unknown!” echoed Maude. 
‘_ *Somotime I will tell you the story, for it is likely 
I shall be speodily released from my promise. A 
wild fancy, and a sort of poetic dream I wove about 
@ lady whose faco I had never looked upon. But we 
waste time. The others, you see, are half way up 
tho hill, they will miss us, and call us. I am wait- 
ing, sweet Maude, for ananswer. But for this secret 
trouble, would it have been yes or no?” 

“Yes,” answored Maude, forgetting maidenly con- 
fasion in looking at the grandly noble expression of 
bis countenance. 

He caught her hand joyfully. 

“ Then no danger, no sorrow shall be strong enough 
to separate us.” 

“You do not know, you cannot guess how terrible 
it is. And perhaps it may be years and years before 
I can tell you about it. Oh, Laurence, would your 

» lovg for me bear such a test ?” she asked, wistfully. 

‘“T'ry me,” was his joyful response. 

“If—if I assure you it will not be the heiress of 
my father’s wealth you will take with me, but a sad 
and stricken girl, whose richest treasure will be your 
love, whose proudest and only heritage her husband's 
unsullied name and stainless honour,—if I come 
—n blighted, disgraced—oh, Laurence, think 

. Of that!” 

A shudder shook her delicate frame. 

“It is all a mystery,” he answered, firmly, “ but I 
have no right to doubt your assertion. . If you your- 
self are true, and pure, and stainless, I shall rival the 
happiest and proudest hasband in the land. And do 
I not know that you are all that? Could I know 

ou, love you, and need any assurance of it? Sweet 

aude, though I would fain avert every thorn from 
your breast, yet I acknowledge it removes my sole 
pain to be assured that I shall not take a great for- 
tune with my wife. I will not seek to ferret out the 
mystery. When it is right, you will tell me. I 
know that it is something weighty, or it would not 
burden you so heavily, but I shall count it but a 
Tate duty to bear it with you. What more shall 

Bay ?” 

“ You have said too much already. It is cruel in 
me to accept such generous devotion, and yet-——” 

“You love me, Maude?” 

“T love you, Laurence!” 

It was a fortunate thing the remainder of the party 
were hidden in the belt of trees that circled the hill 
half way up the ascent. 

Maude came forth with the most hopeful face she 
had shown since James Long's death, and leaning 
on the arm of Laurence mounted the hill. Both were 
startled just as they reached the belt of trees, by a 
wild, heart-rending scream in a woman's voice. 

#? The next moment some one dashed out of a thicket 
and darted past them. They had a moment’s glimpse 
of a dark, foreign-looking cloak, a flow of fair hair 
ander a slouched cap, and the figure disappeared, 
“4 Maude clung to her companion’s arm, trembling. 

, The face of Laurence grew dark and stern. 


(To be continued) 








SCIENCE. 


Tue target for the experiments with 35-ton guns, 
to be instituted at the instance of the Admiralty, is 
estimated to coat about 7,0001. : 

AN inch of rain, so often mentioned in meteoro- 
logical reports, moansa gallon of water spread over 
a surface two feet square; in other words, an inch 
of rain means a fall of 100 tons of water upon an 
acre of land. ' 

‘THE exposure of mineral oils to the influence of 
the sun causes them to absorb oxygen from the air, 
converting it into ozone, Jt changes the odour of 
the oils, and the ozone rapidly corrodes or oxidises 
cork and other bodies capable of oxidation. It also 
modifies the combustibility of the oil, making it less 
combustible, 

AN inventor proposes to attach watches by a 
short and strong safety chain of steel or other metal, 
which chain is attached at one end by a swivel or 
Joose eye to the thin part of the projection or stud of 
the watch, which carries the bow, the enlarged head 
of such stud preventing the eye of the safety chain 
from being detached, whilst at the same time the 
eye is free to revolve round the shank of the stud. 
‘The other end of this safety chain is attached to a 
clip or fastening, which is secured to the edgo of 

the watch pocket or other convenient part of the 
dress. 





by his swift Channel passenger steam-vessel, which 
will carry a thousand passengers at once, and roll 
not more than 18in. in the stormiest sea. He showed 
at the Royal Society's conversasione recently two 
models, one of which, sight feet in length, steamed 
merrily up and down a tank provided for the occa- 
sion. Two waterways, with three paddle-wheels 
working in each, extend from bow to stern; and it 
is asserted that the vessel, when built, will cross the 
Channel in less than an hour. 

Tue “ Recordsof Boiler Explosions,” recently pub- 
lished by the Midland Steam Boiler Assurance Com- 
pany, states that 52 boiler ex na, by which no 
less than 87 persons were killed and 121 wounded, 
took place last year. Every one of these accidents 
arose from neglect of well-known principles, such 
as that a repeatedly-patched boiler is insecure; that 
iron girders are necessary to ensure strength ; that 
corroded iron will not bear pressure. It is impor- 
tant to bear this in mind, for accidents of this 
character are not unfrequently attributed to explo- 
sion of gases, decomposition of water, electricity, 
and other unascertainable causes, The report con- 


tains instructive diagrams show’ how, in the 
several explosions, the boilers and into what 
fragments they were 


A New cylindrical iron railway carriage hae been 
patented by Mr. N. Macartney, of Glasgow. The 
inventor describes it thus:—It is made of wrought 
iron firmly rivetted in the form of a cylinder, par- 
taking more or less of a complete circle in its cross 
section. This shape is the strongest into which a 
given weight of metal can be put, as every part of 
the structure has the strength of the arch, each 
bracing the other, and forming a carriage of im- 
mensely greater strength and power of resistance 
than the ordinary box-shaped wooden carriage at 
present in use. The doors oe be made in the 
side, but they are arranged at end, opening out 
on toa platform, which, when the train is in motion, 
serves as a means of communication through all the 
carriages. The openings for the windows are in the 
same position as in ordinary carriages, and the seats 
can be either made across or along the carriage; in 
either case, owing to the slightly increased breadth, 
a passage is left from one end of the carriage to the 
other. The iron plates of the carriage, owing to the 
circular shape, require little if any framework. The 
few ribs necessary are utilised as a means of venti- 
lation. All the interior is cushioned, except the 
floor, with non-conducting and non-combustible ma- 
terial. Stoves are provided for heating—two, sur- 
rounded by hot-air jackets, being suspended under 
the car, with pipes passing into the car under the 
floor, which are so arranged as to keep up-a con- 
tinuous double circulation of hot air, warming the 
entire carriage. The platform is utilised as a col- 
lision buffer; the roof is extended over the platform, 
and, while serving as a cover, is alsoa buffer, on the 
same principle as the platform beneath. The plat- 
form and roof buffers will only come into action 
when a collision occurs, and as they are large spaces 
filled with compressible material, they will gather 
up the momentum of the shock, and give time to dis- 
tribute it evenly over the whole train of carriages. 
Liegutine Lire-Buoxs.—Experiments have been 
recently made at Toulon to try to attach to life- 
buoys another floating body provided with phosphide 
of calcium, which, on becoming wet, gives off spon- 
taneously combustible phosphuretted hydrogen, thus 
emitting light to guide the man whe might have 
fallen overboard and be in search of the life-buoy. 

A New Russian Cannon.—A 20-inch gun cast 
at Perm has recently been tested under the direction 
of Major-General Pestitch, commandant of the Cron- 
stadt Artillery. The gun was fired 314 times. Each 
projectile weighed 10 cwt., and the charge of powder 
required was 1301b. The weight of the gun is about 
50 tons; the recoil was 7 ft.; the initial velocity 
1,120 ft. per second; and the percussive force, at a 
distance of 50 ft., about 10,000 tons. The official 
report states that this is the most powerful gun in 
Europe. 

Forms or Lirg.—T he phosphorescence (Peridinwm 
tripos, Ebrenb.) which illumines the waves, causes 
them as they roll like glassy cylinders to glow with 
a pale pure liquid light. This is the great light of 
the ocean coming from itself, and isa type of those 
who are the means of opening up new knowledge or 
understanding of “the mighty deep,” proceeding 
from its bosom. They are like the intelligent mari- 
ner, who gets his light from the sea itself. But to 
this very light the sun of heaven contributes by de- 
veloping these minute organisms where they lie. 

. » The Polyps must be of the highest significance 
as a type. Their jelly, or living portion, like the 
fleshy parts of man, decays, and the bones or skeleton 
remains. Their skeletons go down throughout all 
times; in the seas of tho present age, in the strata 
of the past; a type of the bony skeleton of man. 





Mr. S, J. Mackie thinks be has solved the pro- 
blem of a rapid and easy ferry from Dover to Calais, 


On the bones of men great empires are founded. On 








the skeletons of what was once a clothed polyp, a 
living coral,.an islet rises from the ocean's breast. 
And soon the noddy, the booty, and the luxuriant 
palm, flutter and wave on the new domain, founded 
on the ruin and death of millions. These all, having 
done their parts, expire and leave room for higher 
forms of life, 

AN example of the utilization of waste has lately 
been afforded a firm of photographers at Wake- 
field. During last three years they have eare- 
fully collected their defective pictures, clippings, 
swoepings, &c., burning the former from 
time to time to ashes, and proviguenne, ine latter by 
common salt. To every pound of residue thus ob- 
tained, half a pound each of carbonate of potash and 
soda crystal in powder was added, and the whole 
fluxed. Two bars of pure silver alloyed with a little 
gold were thus obtained, weig together 170 
ounces troy, which have realized 1s. 1d. 
UTILISING THE Forcs oF Wavezs.—A patent has 
been filed for accomplishing this. It is well known 
that when water or other fluids. are forced in to a 
cylinder or chamber from which the water can escape 
only through a small orifice, it will be ejected from 
such orifice with a comparatively great velocity, the 
relative velocities of the wolet. penne through the 
orifice, and of that in the c , being in fact in 
inverse pr n to the relative sectional areas of 
such orifice and of the chamber. The object is to 
apply this principle of action to the utilisation of the 
force, momentum, or vis viva contained in the waves 
of the ocean, or other large body of water. The in- 
vention consists in forcing such waves to raise their 
own body or another body of water to a considerable 
height, by causing them to enter the open end of a 
chamber, funnel, or spout, from which chamber the 
water so forced in can only escape during the influx 
of the wave, through a comparatively small orifice, 
leading, if necessary, into a tube though which the 


-water is conducted to wherever required. 


How To MAKE ARTIFICIAL PoRPH¥RY.—MM. 
Sepulchre and Ohressen have perfectly suceeeded in 
utilising the slag of the iron blast furnaces for the 
manu paving stones, which withstand a 
crushing weight of more than 400 kilos. per square 
centim., and have answered for the purpose of paving 
several streets at Brussels and Paris, and stood heavy 
traffic far better than even the celebrated Quenast 
stones. The streets paved with this material at 
Brussels have a heavy gradient- 
Tue largest photographic portrait lens ever made 
in this coun is one of 10}in. diameter, recently 
completed by , and now im the possession of a 
photographic firm in London. It is an aclrromatic 
lens of great power, and will take portraits of any 
size, from the smallest miniature up to very nearly 
life size. It is made of glass of the whitest descrip- 
tion, and ite size admit so large a volume of light 
that photographs covering a space of 10in. by 12in. 
may = done in eight seconds. The lens renders in 
the photograph all that is seen in the optical image, 
and this so truthfully that the coarseness and exag- 
geration belonging to large photographs taken with 
inferior lenses are altogether absent, In the open 
air groups of fifteen or twenty persons (each face 
about the size of a sovereign, and the whole picture 
24in. by 24in.) can be taken with the short exposure 
of teu seeonds. 

THINGS. NOT GENERALLY Knowy.—A remarkable 
instance has occurred of unforeseen danger arising 
from the facility with which oxide of silver is reduced 
by contact with vegetable extracts in common use. 
A medical man prescribed twenty-four pills, each 
containing two grains of the oxide of silver, a twenty- 
fourth of a grain of muriate of morphia, and a suffi- 
ciency of extract of gentian; the pills being coated 
with silver in the usual mann»r. The pills were de- 
livered to the patient in an ordinary pill-box, but the 
lady, being in her nursery and having no pocket in 
her dress, placed the box in her bosom, probably next 
the skin. In three-quarters of an hour a severe ex- 
plosion occurred ; her under-clothes were reduced to 
tinder, and her right breast was seriously burnt. 
The patient fortunately had presence of mind enough 
to seize the part with both hands, and thus extin- 
guish the flame. A similar occurrence has been 
known in compounding the extract “of colocynth 
with the oxide of silver, and that with creasote or oil 
of cloves this salt is reduced to the metallic state, 
with the production of heat amounting often to an 
explosion. In fact, many of the essential oils reduce 
the oxide of silver, and one of .the processes for sil- 
vering glass is founded on the fact, oil of cloves 
being usually employed in the operation. We may 
mention that when glycerine and permanganate of 
potash come in contact, heat is evolved, sometimes 
resulting im flame. An instance has occurred in 
which a wound was covered with the glycerine of 
starch, and then sprinkled with powdered perman- 
ganate of potash, when the heat produced became 





unbearable, 
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CHAPTER XXIII: 
Love is indestructible— 
Its holy flame for ever burneth ; 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth. 
Southey. 

Mrs. CHETWODE was wringing her hands over | 
the despoiled drawing-room, and maids were crying 
and whispering that the colonel had gone mad, anc 
the men were winking shrewdly to each other in 
token of their belief that the colonel wasn’t just 
what he should be, when a ‘posse of the queen’s 
officers appeared on the scene, demanding the per- 
son of Roland Mortlake, alias St. Udo Brand. 

Too much disgusted with the colonel’s low con- 
duct that evening to care what scrape he had got 
into, the-housekeeper went down to the constables, 
and described his proceedings with a plaintive re- 
gard to truth which met with but small favour from 
these functionaries. 

No sooner had they wrung from her a description 
of the clothes he departed in, and from the lodge- 
keeper the road he had taken, than they gallopod 
off in chase, leaving Mrs, Chetwode in the very 
middle of her succinct account of the caskets and 
ornaments ‘costing no end of money, which the 
rogue had took off with him.” 

Further disgusted with the unmannerly conduct 
of ‘‘ them low-lived police,” the prim housekeeper 
received Mr. Purcell and his news that Miss Mar- 
garot was safe home again with elation, vowing 
that she could fairly cry with joy to hear that the 
dear young miss was coming back, for she had 
feare many a time since she had gone away that 
ee meant that she should never come 

ack, 

In trath her life had not been very genial those 
‘two days, with the ccionel tramping his rooms like 
acaged hyena, and pouncing out upon her when- 
ever a strange rap came to the door, as if he was 
looking every minute for some dreadful message 
from Regis. 

“ Pretending to want Miss Margaret back so 
bad,” cried Mrs. Chetwode, with a snort of dis- 
belief. “Him as always muttered curses if ever 
her name was spoke by the servants. Where 
was he all that night after she went off, I'd 
like to hear? Out he goes,. sir, ten minutes after 
you left this house to join Miss Margaret, and he 
never came back till daylight; and he wasn’t at 
his own hotel, for his own man came here and said 
so. Hewas after mischief, I tell you, Mr. Purccll,’’ 








concluded the worthy lady. 

















[UDO BRAND’s PORTRAIT. ] 


“That he was, the rascal,’ assented Purcell, 
wrathfully. ‘He was telegraphing his orders to 
his low accomplice, whom he had sent off to keep 
Miss Margaretin fear of her life all the way. Well, 
well, his day’s done, Mrs. Chetwode, and I pray to 
goodness that he may be caught before the morn- 
ing. You are to go down to the town and stay with 


| Miss Margaret at the office till she places the case in 


Mr. Emersham’s hands. She's afraid to come to the 
castle till the colonel is safely locked up.’’ 

Margaret was sitting by Mr. Emersham’s fire, 
pale and exhausted, but with eyes that shone with 
undiminished animation. 

‘The venerable vicar sat beside her, softly pressing 
her hand between his own two, and the dashing 
young lawyer was just finishing the reading of the 
case he had made out of the contents of Margaret’s 
toilfully written document. 

Mrs. Chetwode came to the travel-weary girl, and 
burst into a gush of tears. 

“For the life of me! Miss Margaret, I can’t help 
it,”’ sobbed the old lady ; ‘‘ to see you so white and 
worxied is enough to break one’s heart.”’ 

‘** The would-be colonel, where is he?” chimed in 
the ready lawyer. 

‘Gone, sir, without e’er a good-bye !” 

“Oh, Mrs. Chetwode, have you let him escape ?”’ 
cried Margaret, springing up wildly. 

“T couldn't stop him, Miss Margaret, dear. He 
ramped through the castle like a madman, and then 
went off at full speed on Roanoke.” 

‘** Oh, me—he has escaped! Oh, Mrs. Chetwode!” 
moaned Margaret, sinking back in her chair and 
bursting into a violent fit of weeping. 

Incessant anxiety, apprehension and suspense 
had begun to tell upon her, she could not bear up 
a moment longer, and this disappointment was too 
much for her; so she fell into a passion of tears, 
and sobbec, and cried out hysterically that St. 
Udo’s enemy had got away, oo that St. Udo would 
never be avenged now!—until the compassionate 
vicar supported her to her carriage, and got her 
driven to the castle. 

So Mrs. Chetwode put her to bed, and nursed her, 
and wept over her, and got her to sleep at last; 
and she did not awake for at least twelve hours. 

Next day Mr. Emersham sent up his card to Miss 
Walsingham, desiring an interview. 

Willingly she hastened downstairs to see him, 
burning with impatience to hear his errand. 

_‘“*Is the man found ?” was her first eager ques- 


tion. 

The bustling young lawyer subsided instantly. 

* Haw, no, not quite caught yet,” he admitted, 
“but he’s almost as good as ours now, my dear 


madam. I visited Grainger this morning, and 
caused him to turn queen’s evidence against hie 
accomplice in this business, and—haw, I may say 
the prisoner, I mean the culprit—is dono for.”’ 

He did not explain that Grainger had been bribed 
by the magnificent promises of the quick-witted 
| Emersham to leak out a little of the truth, just 
enough to give the detectives a fresh clue to his 
probable hiding-place; and that poor Grainger was 
just then imprecating maledictions on the dashing 
young lawyeras a cheat, anda traitor, when he 
found out that he had used him as his tool. 

Mr. Emersham also showed his client a telegram 
which the detectives had sent him, stating that 
they had got on the criminal’s track, and expected 
to come up with him very soon now. 

On the whole, his visit did much to lighten Mar- 
garet’s feverish impatience, and filled her with 
some of his own sanguine hopes. 

When the young gentleman had gone, Margaret 
wandered through the wide, echoing rooms with a 
sense of freedom which she had never experienced 
before; a feeling of affection for these familiar 
chambers, for the sake of her who had owned them, 
and of him who should have now possessed them. 

How she had loved the tender-hearted and queru- 
| lous Madam Brand, no soul save herself and that 

dead woman had known, and loving her as she had, 
| could she do else than lay a like sentiment at the 
| feet of her only kinsman, the hapless St. Udo ? 





Pacing through these lofty rooms, the lonely girl 
thought over her chequered past; she breathed a 
sigh over the pathetic memory of her fond and 
eccentric patroness ; she gavea smile of scorn to the 
man who had come like a curse in the noble St. 
Udo’s stead ; the hateful impostor, whose last ab- 
ject depredation had been but the type of his 
crawling, insatiable nature, which, sleuth-hound 
like, held on to the prey to the very last, and made 
off with a miserable mouthful of it rather than 
nothing, But when she came to the portrait of St. 
Udo Brand, in the long, crimson dining-room, the 
fierce flicker softened in her yearning eyes, anda 
sacred, tender smile dawned on her lips. 

She studied the grand, passion-speaking counte- 
nance, whose features were cast in a mould fitted 
to express the noblest emotions, till the soulful eyes 
seemed to seek hers with a living beam of gratitude, 
till the fine lips seemed to thrill with a gentle smile, 
and the souls of St. Udo Brand and Margaret Wal- 
singham appeared to have met face to face for the 
first time, and to hold sweet communion together. 

Great tears slowly dropped from Margaret’s 

assionate eyes and washed her cheeks, her tender 
ip quivered with the thoughts that were swaying 
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her heart, for a quick, wild pang of grief smote her 
to think that he was in his grave. 

He had scorned her, he had trampled her under 
foot, and she forgave him all, and wept that he was 
dead. 

‘or oh, the heart of such a woman is eapable of 
a passion which, to the love of softer women, is as 
glowing wine to water, as the towering, scorching 
flame of the red volcano, to the chill pale ray of the 
winter morn. 

In the afternoon of the same day Mrs. Chetwode 
came into Margaret’s room with the news that Mr. 
Davenport was below, solicitimg for an immediate 
interview. 

“‘ He does lool: ruffled, Miss Margaret,” said Mrs. 
Chetwode ; “he snaps at one just like an angry 
watchdog.” 

He came up to Miss Walsingham’s parlour, and 
burst in, hot, red, loud, and angry. 

“Ha! you have seen fit to return to your post, 
sir,” cried Margaret, woman-like, anticipating the 
fray. 

‘** Return, madam!”’ fired the lawyer. ‘‘Am I 
here too soon for you, madam ? how long did you 
want me to stay ?”’ 

‘“*I did not want you to go, sir,” said Margaret. 

“Hear her, oh, hear her!”’ screamed the lawyor 
appealing to the cornice; “if that is not upright 
and downright insanity, show me a maniac in Bed- 
lam. Madam,” with grim pleasantry, “shall you 
banish me to the top of Mont Blanc in your next 
letter about a mythological Colonel Brand ?” 

She maintained a dignified silence. 

“Madam, since your little scheme to get both 
your guardians out of the way has succeeded so 
well, will you do me the favour of confessing what 
you have done with the colonel ?” 

‘‘T have unmasked him, Mr. Davenport, and 
shown the world a murderer.” 

‘* What do you mean, young ia 

“He has proved an impostor, Mr. Davenport ; be- 
lieve me for once.” 

“‘Obstinate as ever, I sce,’’ groaned the lawyer. 
**Come, tell me why you sent me to Bala?” ma 
wheedling tone. ‘ Be calm, and give your reasons 
frankly.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I did not send you to 
Bala.”’ 

“Confound the woman!" shouted Davenport, 
‘she denies everything. She is mad ! She’ll deny the 
work of her own hand next, I do believe. Why did 
yon write me this letter, Miss Margaret Walsing- 
jam ?” (snatching it from his pocket, and waving it 
like a banner of victory before her eyes). ‘ Your 
own handwriting—your own signature, madam. 
Please do not shock me by denying it.” 

She looked at the letter; her own familiar chiro- 
graphy stared her out of countenance. 

Truly, Roland Mortlake’s was an accommodating 
genius. 

Thus it ran: 

“Dear Mr. DAVENPORT.—I have just received 
an extraordinary telegram from some Dr. Lythwaite 
in Bala, Merioneth. lLIenclose itto you. Does it 
not convince you that my suspicions have a just 
foundation? If you can withstand the evidence of 
this stranger, who has never heard of my suspicions, 
you are wilfully shutting your eyes to a plain fact. 
‘St. Udo Brand lies ill at Bala—send Davenport to 
receive his instructions to Gelert’s Hotel, Coventry- 
street.’ 

“That is what the telegram says: now I request 
that for once you willobey my wish, and fly thither 
by the first train. 

“Tell no one, not even Gay, for he is in the con- 
fidence of the wretch here. Heaven knows whether 
you are net the same. 

“Yours anxiously, 
“MARGARET WALSINGHAM.” 

In the envelope was the telegram ; no wonder that 
the lawyer, suspicions though he was, had been 
completely deceived this time. 

“T can show r ~ as strange an epistle which I 
received,” cried Margaret, going to her desk for 
Dr. Gay’s suppositious letter, and handing it to Mr. 
Davenport. He read it and turned it over in blank 
surprise. 

“Extraordinary,” muttered the lawyer. “ Could 
Gay have got another telegram? Then you didn’t 
send the doctor off, did you ?” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Davenport, nor you either. 
Your untimely absence almost cost me my life, as 
you would have heard had you made any inquiries 
as to the state of affairs at Emersham’s office, 
before you came over here. We have all been in- 
famously duped, sir, by a wretch unworthy of the 
name of man—but he shall soon expiate his crimes 
on the scaffold. All these communications have 
been cleverly forged by no other than Roland Mort- 
lake, who is now flying for his life from the officers 
of justice.” 

“ Extraordinary! most extraordinary !” aspirated 
Mr. Davenport. 

He was getting very quiet, his 


le wa urple face was 
fading into a frightened gray, 


is loud tones 





were sinking into a soft dejection; he began to 
scent a mistake from afar, and to admit the 
humiliation. 

And at this auspicious moment, Mrs. Chetwode 
opened the door and announced Dr. Gay, just 
arrived, to demand his explanation. 

The lawyer stepped to door to warn Dr. Gay 
of his error, and shook hands with the solemnity of 
a sexton greeting the chief mourner at a funeral. 

“There’s been a terrible blunder here,” he ®aid, 
spiritlessly ; ‘‘we’ve both allowed ourselves to be 
made confounded fools of bya rascal. Have you 
heard anything in the town ?”’ 

“‘Not I,’’ returned the little doctor, who looked 
as if he had not slept fora week. “I’ve jast como 
home, and rushed over here as fast as horse’s legs 
could carry me. How are you now, Miss Margaret?” 

‘“* Well, thank you, and overjoyed fo ae back 
again. I feel safe, now,” murm asgatst, 
looking up in her counsellors’ faces With a gentle 
glance. “There will be an end to @ll misunder- 
cmnding now, and we shall be friend a8 We used 
to be.” ; 

Mr. Davenport was wiping his forehead and leok- 
ing very foolish, and Dr. Gay stared from one to 
the other, and got more mystified —- tainute. 

“ Have a made anything of queer busi- 
ness ?”’ asked he. 

“ Gad! sir, I think we have,” returned the lawyer, 
“ond more than we bargained for. We've caught 
a man in it!” 

The little doctor sighed wearily. 

“He led me a fine danco of it. I suppose you 
want to hear what indvced me t = at a tan- 
gent to the other side of Englatd,don’tyou? A 
Welsh gentleman, calling himself Dr. Gangly, 0 tall, 
red-faced, blue-eyed man in a far cont, called on 
me at nine o'clock on Tuesday with the 
strange tidings that he had come Radnor 
in Wales—fancy that—end got me to it too, 
the rogue—where the true Col was lying 
ill at the country house of a ange yey 
was struck dumb, and didn’t know to 
till adespatch came per telegraph from the 
himself, begging me to come and see him, and as 
suring me that Grayly would tell me all about him. 
So Grayly hustled me off in the half-past nine train, 
before I had time to think of anything. At ing, 
in Berks, my friend the Welshman got out, saying 
that he had an hour’s business to transact there, 
but that I could go on, and he would overtake me 
in Cirencester; so off I went alone, thinking no 
evil. But I’ve never seen him since, the rascal.” 

“Miss Margaret received this letter, posted in 
that same town,” interposed Mr. Davenport, ex- 
a y+ grimly. 

Dr. Gay read it with stupefied wonder. 

* This is a cruel hoax. o could have written 
that so like me? Grayly did it, I suppose, 
though.” 

™ Grayly undoubtedly posted it,” said Mar- 
garet, “but he was emplo; to doso. Another 
than he wrote it, a cleverer forger. Well, how did 
your adventure end ?” 

“ Oh, as might have been ex I posted on, 
mad with excitement, to New or, in search of 
the sick man, and Grayly’s instructions brought me 
to the door of a ladies’ private boarding-school, 
where I vas well stared at, and no doubt laughed 
at for my stupidity. So, finding that I had been 
cheated by a e who probably wanted to play 
off a practical joke upon my credulity—(I suppose 
everybody is ee ange be Miss Margaret’s “a greg 
of the colonel here, she must have mentiéned them 
somewhere)—I came back quicker than I went, de- 
termined to sift the matter well.” 

“T need prepare your minds no better for the dis- 
closures you must now hear,” said Margaret, “ for 
you will not discredit my story, after the mortify- 
ing experiences which you have had. I will not re- 
proach you for your past injustice to me, for your 
desertion of my cause to the side of my enemy, or 
for your unfounded suspicion of my sanity. I only 
regret that your past inactivity has forced me to 
put this desperate case into the ds of a stranger 
who could not feel the interest in it which you 
should have felt. But no more of this. I shall ex- 
plain all to you.” 

She faithfully narrated all that had happened 
since the night on which she had obtained pos- 
session of Roland Mortlake’s pocket-book. 

The two executors heard the recital; Dr. Gay 
with groans of horror, Mr. Davenport in meek and 
— silence. 

t was almost pathetic to observe the humility 
with which the overbearing lawyer received the in- 
telligence of his egregious credulity and wanton 
obstinacy ; but he did not say a word until the nar- 
ration was completed, and then he dejectedly 
bege Miss Margaret to give him something to do 
‘or her. 

They took counsel together, and at last parted 
with mutual good will and cordiality ; Dr. Gay going 
back to his wife in such @ maze of preoccu 
tion as submerged him in conjugal hot water for 





many a day; while Mr. Davenport pugnacionsly 
burst into young Emersham’s office and electrified 
him like a torpedo, on the subject of Grayly’s 
proper handling. 

The days passed by~-Andrew Davenport and Ser. 
more Emersham, counsels for the plaintiff, an. 
nounced their case complete ; the chain of evidence 
which was to strangle Roland Mortlake, wanted not 
a link of the judicial measure required ; his own con- 
fessions were there, his accomplice Grayly was 
there with his secret disclosures ; the witnesses were 
on the ground—all was complete, and nothing want- 
ing, except the criminal. 

it was to no purpose, the doubling and twisting 
of secret detectives, m a day might pass away 
before they could overtake the game on that road, 
for he was perfect in such a part, his life had been 
one long race through tortuous windings, with the 
sword of justice pursuing him. 

The hue and cry of omens law rang wrathfully 
through the land ; the public papers teomed with 
accounts of the great Castle B plot ; the public 

execrated Roland Mo ‘a8 a revolting vil- 
lain to murder so much better a man than himself, 
that he might steal his social rank, but the hero of 
universal tongue kept discreet obscurity, and 
ventured not within the radins of his evil popularity. 

Still Grayly kept whispering his strange disclo- 
sures, and, under the upper stratum of wordy cla- 
mour, the sly detectives, led by Davenport, dug 
away at the secret lead, with hopes of coming trea- 


sure. 

The dark-faced mistress of Castle Brand wore her 
soul out in pining for the end; and day by day she 
saw the wintry sun go down with a cry again :t the 

ous of justice, mingled with a piteous 
when she noted the fierce spirit which 

had born in her. 
thin cheek seldom lost its feverish carmine, 
nor her eyes their Innce-like gleam ; her magnificent 
‘Cau. uplifted with imperiousness ; 
a a Semiramis, a -browed Nemesis, was 


Margatet Walsingham in those bitter days of her 


eoald weep soft, tender tears before St. 
Udo's portrait, and hug the phantom chains of her 
supernal love to as lovesome a heart as ever man 
won. 

But passion and patience will not work in double 
harness ; they wear the life out in their unceasing 
strife, and she had lived through terrible 
scenes, she felt that she could not live through this. 

But it is a long lane which has no eon E Mar- 
garet’s turned very suddenly, and ushered her into 
a fairy land, whose ghost lights dazzled her eyes, 
whose strange, wild, awful beauty filled her soul 
with eternal sunshine. 

Thus it fell out : 

(Zo be continued.) 











TxeEsilver medallion of the Royal Humane Society 
has been conferred on Lord Walter Kerr, Comman- 
der of her Majesty's ship Hercules, for his gallantry 
in having leaped from his vessel int» the Tagus to 
save a seaman who had fallen overboard. 

As many as seventy-seven different kinds of rice 
were shown at the Agricultural Exhibition at Fur- 
reedpore, in India. 

A sTRIKE of the bakers, and no bread! This is 
the happy prospect held out. Im consequence of the 
police prosecutions the journeyman bakers of Londou 
are agitating for a strike all over England, in the 
event of the Government refusing to strike out the 
word “baker” from the smoke-nuisance measure. 
As the masters will probably support the men, the 
result, should the strike be organised, will be « 
general closing of shops. 

PaRIsIAN Irems.—It is said that the Marquis of 
Caux (husband of Patti) and the Duke of Hamilton 
are about te play a game at dominoes for 4,000/. 
The game is to consist of 120 coups. Bets to the 
amount of 20,0001. have already been made on the 
match.—The lady who has bought the splendid dia- 
mond necklace of the ex-Queen of Spain for 850,000f- 
wore it the other eveniag, for the first time, at the 
opera, By a curious accident the ex-Queen of Spain 
was present in the opposite box. This caused some 
sparkling reflections, it may be well believed. 

“Burren From THamMes Mup.”—The difficulty 
of arriving at the real truth in this matter lay, pri- 
marily, in this—that the Frenchman’s is & 
secret, and we could not expect him td disclose it for 
the benefit of the public. He has, however, supplied 
specimens of the fat, which he states were derived 
from the Thames mud, for analysis. These specimens 
have been placed in the hands of the well-known 
analyst, Dr. Muter. Four specimens of mud taken 
from the south banks of the Thames at four different 
points, have likewise been submitted to Dr. Muter, 
and he has furnished the following ~ so :—“ South 
London Analytical Laboratory, New Kennington In- 
stitute, 289, Kennington Road. 8.E.—The mud 
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0,080; No. 1—Qustom-house, 0,170; No. 2—South- 
wark Bridge, 0,186; No. 3—Dowgate Dock, 0,060. 
The grease was very dark in colour, offensive in 
odour, and, for the nature of the impurities it con- 
tained, it was evidently extracted from some waste 
material containing silica and varthy matters. About 
80 per cent, of it was pure fatty matter, and it borea 
resemblance in odour to some fat extracted from the 
mud, but was not identical in composition. On the 
whole, as I doubt very much if the trifling propor- 
tion of grease existing in the mud alone could ever 
be profitably extracted without adding some otlier 
source of fatty refuse, I can only fancy that your 
informant kept back part of the truth as to ite origin, 
and I am quite certain that it is entirely unsuitable 
for the adulteration of butter, as it is so different 
from that substance.—Joun Murer, Ph.D., M.A,, 
&c., Author of ‘ Popular Food Analysis,’ &.”—March 
17, 1870. 

DEATH OP A WATERLOO VETERAN,—John Wilson, 
who for the last fifty years has been an out-pen- 
sioner of Chelsea Hospital, and who served in the 
late General Hutchinson’s troop of Royal Artillery 
at the battle of Waterloo, died at Newbottle, in the 
county of Durham, recently, aged 85 years. Wilson 
was discharged from the army at the “ reduction” 
which took place soon aftet the termination of the 
Frenchwar. 

Sitk CuLTIvVaTion.—An elaborate series of ex- 
periments ou the subject of silkworm growth, health, 
and nourishment is to be carried out this year on an 
estate of the Priuce Imperial, between the gulf of 
Trieste and Camero. Two tons of silkworm eggs, 
consisting of seventy-eight packages, valued at 800 
pollars each, sre said to have left Yokohama on 
December 2, and have ;as3sed on the Paoific railroad 
from California eastward, bound from Japan to 
France. 

AN almost miraculous instance of escape from a 
violent death occurred at West Chiverton Mine, 
near Truro, recently. A young man named Jobn 
Mewton was cleaning the engine, when his clothing 
was cauglit by some of the working gear, and he was 
completely stripped, every article of clothing being 
torn away except his shirt collar, his boots, and his 
stockings. Notwithstanding this, he suececded in 
extricating himself from the machinery with no in- 
jury beyond sundry bruises. 

THB latest accounts of Princess Charlotte, widow 
of the Archduke Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, 
are very discouraging. The health of this unfor- 
tunate princess has gradually become worse, and for 
some time she has uot teen permitted, as before, to 
visit Laeken, She is strictly watched at the palace 
of Tervueren, where her sister-in-law, the Queen of 
the Belgians, frequently visits her. To the mental 
alienation so long existing there is now added in- 
tense fever, which confines the patient to her bed. 

We understand that it has been decided by the 
Board of Inland Revenue that horses kept by dairy- 
men are regarded as trade horses, and, as such, are 
liable to the mew livense duties. The penalty for 
keeping horses without liceuse is 207. 

A Lone Voyracr.—A large vessel ealled the 
Nora Oreina, 1,000 tons burden, Captain Taylor, from 
Bombay, with a general cargo, put into Queenstown 
recently, short of provisions. The ship was 190 
daysout, and during the last 50 days the crew suffered 
fearful hardships. Linseed cake constituted their 
food for the principal part of that time. They re- 
ceived some relief from a passing ship, but this did 
not ast for any time, and the linseed cake was again 
resorted to as the only resource to save the crew from 
actual starvation. A short distance off the harbour 
some provisions were placed on board by the pilot 
schooner belonging to Mr. Cummins, and with this 
meagre supply the unfortunate men, who were un- 
able to work the ship from hunger and exhaustivn, 
were regaled before the Nora Creina arrived in 
Queenstown. This remarkably protracted voyage, ex- 
teuding over a period of six months, was attributable 
to adverse winds, 

‘THE directors of the Bank of England have re- 
solved to disuse the trade report of assays of bar 
gold, expressed in. carats, grains, and eighths of 
grains, and to a quotation expressed in thou- 
sandths and thirds of thousandths, The effect of 
this resolution will be that the fineness of gold bars 
sent into the bank will be calculated to 1-3,000th 
part, instead of 1-768th part as heretofore. Thenew 
system will come into operation as soon as the stan- 
darding tables, which are in the printer's hands, 
shall be ready for issue. 

Pate or a Crrmean Rexte.—Shortly after the 
close of the Crimean war the corporation of Maid- 
stone applied to the War Department for tho gift of 
one of the guns captured at Sebastopel. The gift 
was granted, and the gun was mounted on a pedestal 
in the High Street, At the last meeting of the 
Maidstone town council Mr. Alderman Ankell gave 
notice of motion that the gun be removed, as ho 





thought the time, had arrived when it was really no 
credit to commemorate, the costly victory which 
had been obtained over Russia. Alderman Edmett 
and others took the same view. 


LEIGHTON HALL. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Come to the bridal chamber, death— 


And thou art terrible—the tear, 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 

And all we. know, or dread, or fear 

Of agony are-thine. Croly. 

Ir was John Heyford who found our heroine ; big- 
hearted John, who, after shaking himself loose from 
Georgie’s nervous, gerd pnt and ascertaining 
that neither she nor hi was injured, went at 
once to the rescue of the poor wretches shrieking 
and dying beneath the wreck. A man from a house 
near by had come out with alantern, and John stood 
beside him when its rays first fell upon Edna, kneel- 
ing by her husband and ing to get him free. 
Something in the exceeding uty of her face, to- 

ether with its horrified expression, struck deep at 
Fohn's heart,and bending over her, he said softly asa 
mother would address her child : 
‘Poor little one! are you hurt? and is that your 
brother lying there ?” 

Edna recognised at once the genuine kindness and 
ayapery the voice, and answered : 

“Oh, Chatlie! Charlie! get him out. He is my 
husband. We were married this morning !”’ 

A look of mingled surprise and incredulity flitted 
over John’s face; she seemed so young, so like a 
child, this girl who was ed that morning, and 
whose husband lay dead before him. But he asked 
her no more questions then, and set himself at once 
to release thé body from the heavy timbers which 
held it fast. There was a terrible wound across the 
temple, and the blood was pouring from it, so that 
recognition was impossible until the body was 
taken to a house near by, and the white, marred 
face made clean, Then, with a violent start, John 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, Georgie, Georgie, come quick! It’s Charlie 
Churchill. Don’t you remember my telling you that 
I saw someone in the front who resembled him ?”’ 

In an instant Georgie was at his side and bending 
over the lifeless form of the young man she had 
known so well, and seen only a few weeks before. 

“Yes, tis Charlie,” she said ; “and who is this 
girl, clinging to him and kissing him so?’’ and her 
black eyes had in them a look of virtuous indigna- 
tion. She laid her hand firmly on the girl’s shoul- 
der and demanded sternly : 

“Who are you, miss, and what do you know of 
Mr. Churchill? He is afriend of mine ?”’ 

In a kind of frightened, helpless way, Edna lifted 
up her tearful eyes, and with lips quivering with 
pain, replied ; : 

“Charlie was my husband. Iam Edna Brown- 
ing. We ran away and were married, and now he is 


killed, 

She had told her story, and her eyes fell heneath 
the cold gaze bent upon her, while as one woman 
reads another, so Edna, pe. ignorant wholly of 
the world and of such people as Georgie Burton, 
read doubt and distrust in the proud face above 
her; and with a moan like some hunted animal 
brought to bay, she turned appealingly to John, as 
if knowing instinctively that in him she had a 


friend. 

And John bent down beside her, and laid his 
great warm hand upon her head, and smoothed her 
tangled hair, and wiped from one of the long curls 
a drop of blood which had come frum Charlie’s 
wound. The touch was 
Edna knew John for a friend, and answered all his 
questions unhesitatingly, and when, as he saw how 
white she was and how weak and faint she seemed, 
he asked if she were not hurt, she told of the blow 
on her head and shoulder, and offered no remon- 
strance when he prspcort that she should lie 
down upon the comfertable lounge the woman of the 
house prepared for her 

She was not seriously hurt, but the pain in both 
head and shoulder in , together with a dread- 
ful giddiness, which made it i npossible for her to 
sit up when once she had laindown upon thepillow, 
which John himself arranged for her. 

Georgie was busy with Charlie for a time, and 
then when it was certain that nothing could be 
done for him, that he was past recal, she went to 
Edna and asked what she could do for her. 

Edna knew by this time who she was ; knew her 
for Georgie Burton, the proud woman whom Charlie 
disliked, and who was to snub her some day be- 
eause she was or had been poor. And so 
shrank from her advances and answered : 

‘Nothing. No one can do ing for me,” 

But with John it was different, Charlie had 
spoken well of John, and even if he had not, Edna 


eric in its influence. 


kindly 


would have trusted that honest face and 
voice anywhere, and when he said to her : 

* We have telegraphed to your husband’s family, 
and if you will give me the address of your friends 
I will also send a dispatch to them :’’ she told him 
of Mrs. Joseph Dana, and spoke of her aunt, to 
whom she wished both letter and telegram to be 
forwarded. 

When Edna knew the dispatch had gone to 
Charlie’s mothe? and brother, she turned her face 
to the wall and wept bitterly as she thought how 
different would be her going to Leighton Place from 
what she had anticipated, for that she should go 
there she never for a moment doubted. 16 was 
Charlie’s home, Charlie’s inheritance, and she was 
his wife, and had a right at Leighton, and when 
she remembered Aunt Letitia and the house by the 

veyard, she was glad she had a refuge, a retreat 
rom the storm sure now to burst upon her head. 

Edna was very young, and sleep comes easily to 
such, and so, grief-stricken as she was, she fell 
asleep at last and ra ol heavily for two or three 
hours, while around the work of mercy went on, 
the caring for the dead, and the ministering to the 
living sufferers moaning in their pain. 

Georgie was very busy, very kind, and moved 
hereand there among the wounded ones, and with her 
own fair hands bandaged up injured hand or arm with 
a skill unsurpassed by the surgeons in attendance. 
She could do this to the strangers, who thought her 
a perfect saint, and remembered her always as the 
beautiful woman who was so very kind, and whose 
voice was so soft and pitiful as she administered to 
their wants. But when she passed the room where 
Edna lay sleeping, there came a look upon her face 
which showed she had but little sympathy with that 


r girl. 
5 had concealed nothing in her story, and 
Georgie, judging from a mere worldly point of view, 
knew that Charlie Churchill had mado a terrible 
mésallicnce, and said so to John, when for a few 
moments he stood by her near the door of Edna’s 
room. 

‘A poor girl with no family connections, what 
will poor Mrs. Churchill say, and she so proud! I 
think it a dreadful thing. Of course, they never 
can receive her at Leighton.” 

“ Why not ?”’ John asked, a little sharply. 

Georgie replied : 

“You know why not; there can, of course, bo 
nothing in common between this girl and people 
like the Leightons. Besides that, she really has no 
claim on them, for you know, of vourse, that Charlie 
had not a penny in the world of his own.” 

** No, I did not know it, and Chariie’s talk would 
lead one to a different conclusion,’ John said, and 
Georgie continued : 

“Yes, I know how Charlie used to talk to 
strangers as if it was all his; when the facts are 
that the property came through the Leighton line, 
and neither Charlie nor his mother have anything 
except what Roy gives them. This girl thought other- 
wise, I daresay, and married for money more than 
anything else.” 

“ Heaven help her then, poor little thing,’ John 
said, fervently, as he moved away, and his ejacula- 
tion was echoed in the faint cry which the ‘ poor 
little thing’ tried to smother as she, too, whispered 
gaspingly : 

“Yes, heaven help me, if all that woman has said 
is true !” 

Edna was awake, and had been an unwilling lis- 
tener to a conversation which made her at first grow 
angry and resentful, and then quiver and shake with 
a nameless terror of something coming upon her 
worse even that Charlie’s terrible death. ‘To lose 
confidence in him whom she had trusted so im- 
plicitly ; to know he had deceived her ; aye, had died 
with a falsehood in his heart, if noton his lips ; this 
was terrible, and Edna felt for a moment as if she 
were going mad. Moaning bitterly she cried : 

“Oh, Charlie, Charlie, was it a falsehood you 
told me all the time? I didn’t care for your 
money, Charlie. No, no, I didn’t. It isn’t that 
which hurts me so. It’s losing faith in you. Oh, 
Charlie, my lost, lost Charlie!” 

Her story was generally known by this time, and 
great was the sympathy expressed for her and the 
curiosity to see her. There wasa world of pity for 
her in the heart of the woman who stood by 
her now, and feeling that she must say something, 
she began with that hackneyed kind of way some 
people have of talking with one in sorrow. 

“Don’t give way so, poor little dear. Your hus- 
band is not lost ; he has only gone a little while be- 
fore. You will meet him again some time. He is 
not lost for ever.” 

When John came to Edna there were no tears in 
her eyes, no traces of violent emotion on her face— 
nothing but a rigid, stony expression on the one, 
and a hopeless, despairing look in the other. She 
did not tell John what she had heard, for if it were 
true she did not want him to know how she had 
been deceived; and it was true, she fearcd, as she 
began to put matters together. 
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And this was the girl whom Georgie re to 
Mrs. Churchill as “so composed ‘that she could 
sleep nearly all the day!’’ She was not sleeping ; 
nay, she felt that she should never sleep again, and 
she cared but little for what was passing around 
her. She knew they had tel phed to Charlie’s 
friends, and she heard Miss Burton telling some- 
one that an answer had been received, and Rrssell 
was then on his way. Who Russell was she did not 
know or care, and at first she felt relieved that it 
was not Roy coming there to look at her as coldly 
and curiously as his future wife Miss Burton did. 
Then her feelings underwent a change, and she 
found herself longing to see someone who had been 
near and dear to Charlie, and she wondered if some 
message would not be sent to her by the mysterious 
Russell, something which would look as if she was 
expected to go back to Leighton, at least for the 
funeral. She wanted to do that; wanted just once 
to see Charlie's old home; to hear his mother’s 
voice ; to crouch at her feet, and ask forgiveness for 
having been instrumental in Charlie’s death ; to get 
ono kind look or word from Roy, and that would 
satisfy her. She would then be content to go away 
for ever from the beautiful place of which she had 
expected to be mistress. 

But Russell brought-no message, and when she 
heard that, Edna said, “I cannot go,” and turned 
her face again to the wall, and shut her lids tightly 
over the hot, aching eyes which tears would have 
relieved. When Mrs. Dana came and took the 
young creature in her motherly arms and said so 
kindly, “* Don’t talk about it now,” her tears flowed 
at once, and she was better for it, and clung to her 
eousin as a child clings to its mother in some 
threatened peril. Russell was very kind to her 
too, for her extreme youth and exceeding great 
beauty affected even him, and he spoke to her very 
gently and urged her to accompany him back to 
Leighton. Perhaps she might have yielded but for 
Georgie and Georgie’s manner. 

** You know your mistress as well as T, and that 
just now this girl’s presence would only augment 
her grief,’’ Georgie said to Russell, and Mrs. Dana 
overheard the remark and reported it to her cousin. 

That settled the matter; Edna would not go, and 
lay with her hands clasped over her eyes when they 
carried Charlie away. John Heyford had come to 
her side and asked if she wished to see her husband 
again. With a bitter, moaning cry she answered 
him : 

“No, I could not bear it now. I'd rather remem- 
ber him as he was.” 

And so they carried him away, and Eda heard 
them as they went through the yard to take the 
coffin to the station, and the house seemed so 
lonely now that all were gone, and she missed John 
Heyford so much and wondered if she should ever 
see him again to thank him for all his kindness to 
her. 

He was engaged in a large retail establishment, 
and she asked if Mrs. Dana knew him. She 
did not, except as she had occasionally seen him in 
the shop where she sometimes dealt, but she liked 
his face, she said, and they were talking further of 
him and wendering how his sister came to be so 
unlike him and so much better off in a worldly 
point of view, when a rapid step came up the path 
and John’s voice was heard in the adjoining room. 
He had not gone to Leighton ; had never intended 
going, he said, in reply to Edna’s remark, ‘I sup- 
posed you had gone with your sister.” 

He looked very sad as he sat by the fire, which 
the woman of the house had kindled in Edna’s 
room. And, as she lay watching him and thinking 
what a good face he had, she fancied once or twice 
that she saw him brush a tear away, and that his 
lips moved as if talking to some one. 

And he wes talking to some one; to a poor little 
crippled girl, waiting so anxiously for his coming ; 
and whose grieved, disappointed voice he could 
hear asking : 

** Whore sister was ?”’. 

“Poor Annie! Sister is not hore. I would have 
brought her if I could. There, there! Don’t cry. 
She'is coming by-and-by.” 

That was what John Heyford was saying to him- 
self, as he sat before the fire, with that tired, sad 
look upon his face, and Edna watching him. 


CHAPTER X: 
And sair, sair she sobbed then ; 
She turned her wan face to the wa’. 
** My heart is sad for the heather glen, 
Where love was still the lord ofa’.” Old Ballad. 
b : “Smpr. —. 
‘DEAR Sisrer—I write in great haste to tell 
you of little Annic’s accidont, and that you must 
come and see her, if only for a fewdays. It 
happened the week after mother died. Her foot 
must have slipped, or hit on something, and she 
fell from the top of tho stairs to the bottom, and 
hurt her back, or hip; I hardly think the doctor 
knew which, or, in fact, what to do for her. Sho 





cannot walk a step, and lies all day in bed, or sits 
in her chair, with no other company than old Aunt 
Luna, who is faithful and kind. ut Annie wants 
you, and talks of you all the time, and last night, 
when I got home from the store, she told me she 
had written to you, and gave me this bit of paper, 
which I enclose. 

“And now, Georgie, do come, if possible, and 
come at once. There are so many things I want to 
peel peg abont, now that mo is gone. I can 
ill afford to lose the time ; but if you will start the 
—th day of October, I will meet you at Aldermere 
Station, so that you will not have far to travel alone. 
I shall expect your answer, saying yes. 

“Your brother, Joxn.” 

This letter, or rather the slip of paper it con- 
tained, had taken Georgie Burton to where the ac- 

i occurred. She might have resisted John’s 
appeal, and thought it one of his whims, and that 
Annie was not much hurt and would do well enough 
with Luna. But Annie’s letter was a different thi 
from John’s, and ie’s eyes put on that far-o 
look as she read it, then sat looking across the 
river, until the twilight came down and hid the pros- 
pect from her view. It was alittle child’s letter, and 
some of the words were printed, for Annie was just 
beginning to learn to write of John, who was her 
teacher in all things. 

“ DEER Sisrzr Gorey,”’ the note b . “ mother 
is dead, and [’ve hurted my back, and hav fo ly all 
day still, an’ it do ake so bad, and I’me so streemly 
lonesome, and want to see my sweet, pretty sister 
so much. Come, Gorgy, pleas, and bring me some 
choklets. ANNIE HEYFORD.” 

Georgie could not withstand this appeal, and 
when Mrs. Burton tried to dissuade her from going 
she paid no heed whatever. Indeed, she scarcely 
heard what she was saying, for her thoughts were 
far away with a little Teo-ered, golden-haired 
child, for whom she stowed away in her trunk the 
chocolates asked for, and the waxen doll and the 
picture-book, and pretty puzzle, found that day at 
the shop in the little town near Oakwood. 

John met her at the station, as he had promised, 
and took her to the hotel for the night, and in the 
privacy of her room she asked questions and said 
things she never would have said had there been 
other ears to listen than those of John—faithful, 
trusty John—who knew that of her which no other 
living creature knew. Alone with him she needed 
no disguise, and her voice was not as soft and swect 
and bird-like as it always was at Oakwood ; but, 
pitched in a different key, it sounded much like any 
ordinary voice as she asked after Annie, and if it 
really was necessary to send for her and compel her 
to take that long, tiresome journoy. 

“Perhaps it was not necessary—Luna, and I 
could take care of her, of course; but Georgie, she 
wanted you so heat ( and I thought that ’’—here 
John’s chin quivered a little, and he walked to the 
window, and stood with his back to Georgie, “I 
thought you might want to seeher. It's two years 
almost since you did see her. And mother’s bein 
dead and all, we feel so lonely and broken up, oa 
don’t know what todo. <A man’s nothing with a 
little child like Annie. I say, Georgie,’ and John 
suddenly faced about. “I thought perhaps you'd 
stay with us. We want a head, somebody to take 
the lead. Won’t you, Georgie? It's not like Oak- 
wood, I know, and you'll feel the change; but for 
Annie’s sake you'll do it, and I'll work like 
a horse for you both. I’m getting good wages now, 
better than ever before. I can give you some 
luxuries, and every comfort. Mother thought 
_- would. She told me to tell you it was your 

uty——’”’ 

John stopped suddenly, arrested by something in 
the expression of his sister’s face which he did not 
like. She had listened in silence, and with a good 
deal of softness in her eyes, until he spoke of her 
staying with him. Then there was a sudden lifting 
of her eyebrows, and she shot at him a look of sur- 
prise that he should presume to propose such a 
thing. When he reached his mother’s message 
touching her duty, her face flushed with resentment, 
and she broke out impulsively : 

“Don’t goany further, John. You can work upon 
my feelings when you talk of Annie’s wanting me, 
but when you try to preach duty to me, you fail in 
your object at once. 1 parted company with duty 
and principle, and everything of that sort, years 
ago, and you, who know me so well, ought to know 
better than to try and reach me through any such 
channel. I am going to see Annie, to do what I can 
for her, and then return to The kind of 
life I have led this three years past has unfitted 
me for—for——”’ 

“ For our four rooms on the second floor of a tene- 
ment house,” John said alittle bitterly, and then there 
was silence between them ; and Georgie sat looking 
into the grate, and thinking of Oakwood, with all 
its luxurious elegance,.and John’s presumption in 
supposing she would voluntarily give it up for those 
four rooms on the second floor, with their plain fur- 
niture. 





And while she was thus employed, John, who had 
come back from the window, was leaning upon the 
mantel and intently looking at her, the beautify) 
woman with marks of culture and high breeding in 
every turn of her graceful head and motion of hor 
body, the woman whose charms were enhanced by 
all the appliances of wealth, and who looked a very 
queen born to adorn some home as elegant and 
beautiful as herself. She would bo out of place in 
John's world; in the four rooms which constituted 
his home, he thought, and Zt her natural place was 
there, and in his heart he felt for a moment as if he 
despised her for her selfishness and lack of all that 
was womanly and right. But she was his sister. 
They had called the same man father; they had 
been children together, and though he was the 
younger of the two, he had always assumed a kind 
of protecting air toward the little girl whose beauty 
he admired so much and whom he thought so sweet 
and lovely. 

As she grew toward womanhood and her marvel. 
lous beauty expanded day by day until it became the 
remark of even passers-by who saw her at the win- 
dow, he worshipped her asa being infinitely superior 
to himself, and when a great and crushing sorrow 
came upon her early in life, he stood bravely by her, 
shielding her as far as possible from disgrace, and 
when the climax came and she had no home, he took 
her to his own fireside, and, boy though he was in 
years, told her she was welcome then and for ever, 
and overtasked his strength and gave up his hopes 
of an education that she might be warmed, and fed, 
and clothed, even in dainty ye which suited 
her brilliant beauty so well. tterly their lives 
had lain apart from each other: hers at Oakwood, 
where, the petted idol of her indulgent aunt, she 

no wish un ified, and his in the noisy, busy 
city, where, as the head of a family, he toiled so 
hard for the loved ones dependent upon hin, his 
mother and the little Annie, who was like a sister to 
him and whom he loved with a deeper love than he 
had given to Georgie, inasmuch as she was better, 
more worthy of his love. His mother was now dead, 
Annie was a cripple, and in his loneliness and per- 
plexity his heart went after Georgie as the proper 
one to help him. She had acceded to his wishes in 
part, but refused him where he had the greatest 
need, and his heart was very sore as he stood loot- 
ing at her and thinking of all that was past in her 
life, and of the possible future. 

She suspected his thoughts, and with her old, 
witching smile and manner arose and stood by him, 
and parting his hair with her white hand, said, 
coaxingly : 

“Don’t be angry with me, John. I cannot bear 
that, for you are the best, the truest friend I have 
in the world, and I love you so much, and will do 
anything for you but that ; I cannot stay with you. 
I should neither be happy myself nor make you s0 ; 
and then my remainingwould seriously interfere with 
my plans, which may result in ween ae us alto- 
gether beneath one roof. Trustme, please, and be- 
lieve I am acting for the best.” 

She was thinking of Roy Leighton, and how her 
staying might prevent what she so ardently desired. 
The living together beneath one roof was a thought 
of the instant and nothing she had ever considered 
for a moment, or ever would. But it answered her 
purpose justas well, and she smoothed John’s hair 
so lovingly, and looked at him with so soft, beseech- 
ing eyes in which there was a semblance of tears, 
that John began to forgive her and feel that she 
was right after all, and it was not of any use to 
make her unhappy by insisting upon her staying 
where she did not want to stay. 

Then followed the catastrophe, and John uttered 
no word of remonstrance against staying till Rus- 
sell came, although he knew just how the little girl 
at home was waiting and longing for them. Hoe 
wrote her a note telling her to be patient, as sister 
Georgie was coming, and then gave himself to the 
suffering ones around him, with Georgie asa most 
valuable aid. He had no thought of her turning 
back to Leighton, and the fact that she was intend- 
ing to do so came like a thunderbolt. He could see 
no reason forit,and when she pleaded Mrs. Church- 
ill’s grief, which she could quiet better than anyon? 
else, Roy not excepted, he made Georgie cry, and 
didn’t care either, and would not ask her when she 
was coming, but received the chocolates, and the 
doll, and the puzzle in silence, and put. them away 
in his valise with a haif-muttered execration as he 
thought of Georgie’s selfishness, and a choking 
sensation in his throat as he remembered the little 
one at home and her disappointment. Georgie was 
all gee’ to = last, and- ae oo aia | = 3 rs 
jured, but still a forgiving, angelic as she bade 
John -bye, and sai f him: 

yf be with 
fore you know it. 


good girl 


ou in a little while, almost be- 
ell Annie not to cry, but bea 
till sister comes.” 

John did not reply, and his face was very sad 


when lie went back to Edna and asked what he 
could do for her. He had done something for her 
already, something she would never know, but 
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which nevertheless was just as + a kindness. 
After hearing from Georgie of Charlie’s entire de- 
pendence — me occurred to him to take 
charge of the d youth’s pocket-book, and see 
how much it contained. Ten. pounds, that was all, 
and John’s heart gave a great throb of pity as he 
counted out the little roll, and thought how much 
more than that would need. 

“J wish I was rich,” he said. ‘Oh, I do so wish 
I was rich!’’ and then he drew ont his own purse 
and counted its contents—twenty-five pounds, and 
twenty of that he had already mentally appro- 
priated for the purchase of a coat to be worn in the 
shop, as the one he was wearing now was getting 
shabby and old. 

He put fifteen pounds in Charlie’s purse, and ten 
back into his own ; then he looked at Charlie’s watch, 
but when he saw upon it, “ Presented by his mo- 
ther, Christmas, 18—,’ he said ‘‘ This must go back 
to Leighton,” and the watch was reverently laid aside 
to be given into Russell’s care, but the purse he 
kept for Edna, telling Georgie that he it, and 
when she asked how much was in it, answering, 
“ Twenty-five pounds,” but saying nothing of his 
coat and general self-denial. He was used to such 
things; he would hardly have known himself with 
no one to care for, and when Georgie was gone’ with 
Charlie’s body, he turned to Charlie’s wife, and 
began to plan for her comfort. It never occurred 
to him that much as he desired to be at home he 
could leave her there alone with only a woman to 
look after her. If it had he might have gone that 
night, but he chose to wait till the next day, when 
he hoped Edna would be able to bear the jour- 


ney. 

She was able, she said, but when the morrow came 
her head ached so hard and she was so feverish and 
weak that John lifted her in. his arms as if she had 
teen Annie, and supported and carried her into the 
carriage, where, by laying two seats together, he 
improvised for her a very comfortable bed, with his 
own and‘Mrs. Dana’s travelling shawls. Nordid he 
say good-bye until he had carried her into Mrs. 
Dana’s house and deposited her boa a lounge 
around which four little children gathered wonder- 


ingly. 

oS shall run in and see how you are to-night or 
to-morrow. Now I must go to Annie,” he said. 

And Edna felt drearier, more desolate than ever 
as the door closed upon him, and she heard his foot- 
steps going Soom her and leaving her there in that 
strange p. alone with the children huddling 
around her, and the baby screaming at the top of its 
voice at the sight of its mother. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. Dana lived in a little house standing by it- 
self in the suburbs of the city. Mr. Dana, who 
was a carpenter by trade, had built the house him- 
self at odd hours of leisure, fashioning it after no 
particular style, but rather according to his means, 
which were somewhat limited. It was neither pretty 
nor commodious, but very comfortable and nicely 
kept by his thrifty wife, who tried to make Edna 
feel at home and that she was not in the way, not- 
withstanding the smallness of the quarters and the 
hosts of children who seemed to fill every nook 
and cozner of the kitchen, and overflowed even into 
the spare room, where, though dignified by the name 
of parlour, there was a bed on which poor Edna laid 
her aching head, feeling more desolate and home- 
sick than she had ever felt in her life before, and in 
her desolation even longing for the old familiar 
chamber at Aunt Letitia’s, which looked out upon 
the graveyard. Th house seemed so small and the 
children so numerous and the noise in the street so 
great, that she felt it was impossible for her to stay 
there. But what should she do, and where should 
she go? Toreturn to Aunt Letitia was not to be 
thought of, and so she did not consider that for a 
moment, but her thoughts did keep straying away 
towards Leighton, Charlie’s home. Perhaps Georgie 
had been mistaken, and Charlie had a right there 
after all, or if he had not, possibly his mother and 
brother would take some interest in her for Charlie’s 
sake, and ask her to come to them, or try to help 
her in some way. 

“And if they do, I’ll accept their overtures,” she 
thought to herself, as she held her throbbing head 
a hands, and tried to keep back the scald- 
ing s. 

The children had been quieted down by tie time. 
The baby was asleep in its cradle; Rachel, i 
who in Mrs. ’s absence had cared 
family, had gone home, and Mrs. Dana, having laid 
aside her travelling suit, was busy putting ings 
to rights and preparing supper for her husband, the 
master of the house, whom Edna had not yet seen, 
and whose approach was hailed by the children with 
a perfect storm of joy. 

‘* Papa’s comin’. T hon him, I did.” 

2 T mean to tell him first ma’s here.” 

I'm goin’ to. You're always doin’ everything 
and me nothin’,” 





These and similar outcries fell on Edna’s ears, and 
she began to feel a little curiosity about this man, 
who, finding her there in the capacity of a poor rela- 
tion, might consider her in the light of an intruder. 
But she did not know John Dana. Everybody was 
welcome so long as he had a crust, and as soon as 
he had been made a little more presentable, he went 
to Edna’s room and spoke very kindly to her, and 
said he hoped Susan had made her comfortable and 
that the youngsters would not drive her crazy. 

He had one in his arms then, and two more were 
holding to his coat skirts and prea Fhe his 
knees, and Edna felt at once just how kind and 
generous and unselfish he was, and the terrible 
pain lessened a little, and the home-sickness was 
not so great as before. He had a letter for her, he 
said, or rather one directed to Mr. Churchill, and 
me in her hands the letter written by Mrs. 

urchill to her son, he called his troop of children 
to come out while ‘‘ Cousin Edna read her letter.” 

His wife had brought ina lamp, and sitting up 
in bed, Edna held the letter a moment, while her 
hand grew icy cold and her heart beat almost 
audibly. 

For a single moment she thought, “I will not 
open it. I will send it back unread ;” then there 
came over her an intense desire to know what 
Mrs. Churchill or Roy had written about the mar- 


riage. 
. ee had said to her on the morning of the 
ridal : 

“T have written to the folks all about it, and told 
them we were coming home after a little; and 
this, of course, was the reply. 

“Maybe I shall know if what Miss Burton said 
was true or false, if I read this,’’ Edna thought, 
and with a great hope for the best in her heart she 
opened the envelope and the letter through, 
knowing when she had finished it that Miss Burton 
was correct ; aye, knowing, too, how contemptuously 
Charlie’s mother looked upon the girl who had en- 
tangled her son into a mésalliance, and how mer- 
cenary her motives were regarded. 

“T cannot help feeling that if she had known 
all, your unfortunate entanglement would have 
been prevented,” Mrs. Churchill had written, and 
Edna commented sadly upon it. 

“Yes, if [ had known all, it would have been 
prevented ; but it was not the money—no, not the 
money ; oh, Charlie, it is losing faith in you which 
hurts me the worst,’’ she moaned ; then, for an in- 
stant resentment towards Mrs. Churchill got the 
better of her grief, and she said, “I'll write to his 
mother and tel her how mistaken she is—tell her 
all about it.” 

But only for an instant did she harbour such an 
intention. 

She would not wound Mrs. Churchill more deeply 
than she was already wounded. She would not 
write her at all, but to Roy, the heir—Roy, the 
master of Leighton. The money came from him, 
and to him it should be returned, but not all at 
once. She must keep a part and pay it afterwards. 
She had seen enough of the arrangements of that 
house to know that while there was not poverty, 
there was not at plenty, and the owners could 
ill afford any additional expense. 

“IT may be ill for weeks,” she thought, as she 
felt the pain increasing in her head and the fever 
in her veins. ‘I shall need money, and that 
twenty-five pounds in poor Charlie’s purse will not 
go very far. Oh, if only Aunt Letitia were kind and 
forgiving! She has means; she could help me, if 
she would.” 

At this point Mrs. Dana came in, bringing Edna’s 
supper, which she had tried to make as inviting as 
possible. 

Edna could not eat ; and, as the evening advanced, 
she grew so hot and feverish, and said such queer 
things, that Mrs. Dana became alarmed and sent 
for a physician, who m d, by blistering and 
pills, to bring Edna to a desired state of weakness 
and keep her an invalid for two weeks or more, 
during which time John Heyford came many times 
to inquire after her, and bring her some little pre- 
sent which he thought might please her. Now it 
was an orange, or @ bunch of grapes, and again a 
bouquet of flowers, which he left; and Edna liked 
these the best, and always cried over them, and 
thonght of the little patch of flowers which, after a 
vast amount of pleading, she had been permitted 
to have for hey,ewn in Aunt Letitia’s garden. 

From Aunt Letitia there had as yet come no 
reply to the message sent to her, and Edna 
began to feel that she was alone in the world, with 
herself to care for unaided by anyone. And with 
returning strength she felt equal to it. The blow 
which had taken Charlie from her and opened her 
eyes to Charlie’s defects and showed her the esti- 
mation in which Charlie’s mother held her, seemed 
to have cut her loose from all that was giddy, and 
weak, and foolish in the Edna Browning of old. All 
the lightness and thoughtlessness of her young 
girlhood fled away, and left her, at seventeen, a 
woman, self-reliant and determined to fight her 





own way in the world, independent of friend or fge. 

And so her first act when able to do anything 
was to send the fifty pounds back to Roy, with her 
note for ce. 

How —_ and strong she felt as she wrote that 
note and then read it aloud to see how it sounded, 
and how she anticipated the time when she could 
pay it even to the utmost farthing, “and then wash 

er hands of the whole of them.” 

This was what she said, meaning by ‘the whole 
of them,” Mrs. Churchill, who had talked so grandly 
about mésalliances, as if Edna were not fit to 
buckle Charlie’s shoes. Edna made an exception 
always in Roy’s favour, when thinking of the family 
at Leighton. She could not help fancying that Roy 
was different from his mother, that Roy would find 
some excuse for her, and perhaps even think kindly 
of her, and maybe write her a line or two just to 
say he had received her note and respected her for 
what she was going todo. He certainly would re- 
spect her when he found that she meant what she 
said, as he would when she made him her first pay- 
ment as she wished she might do soon. Once she 
thought to sell her watch and corals, the pretty 
iy which Charlie had bought her just before. He 

come into the room after she was dressed, and 
stealing up behind her had laid the chain across 
her neck, and with his arms around her had held 
the watch before her eyes and said: 

‘Look here, my darling; see what I have brought 

‘ou !”” 

With boyish delight he had fastened it in her 
belt, and then from a little box taken out the coral 
set and ng the delicate pink jewels in her ears, and 
then bade her look at herself in the mirror to see 
the effect. That scene was as vividly in her mind as” 
if it had occurred but yesterday, the happy, blush- 
ing face which the mirror reflected, and behind the 
young girl the tall young man whose lips touched 
the glowing cheeks as they whispered, “‘ My beauty, 
my wife !” 

She could not part with the bridal gift, so she 
kept a part of Roy’s money and sent him the rest, 
and put the coral away as unsuited to her black 
dress, but she wore the watch, and its muffled tick- 
ing beneath her belt seemed like some friendly 
human heart throbbing against her own. This was 
before she received Aunt Letitia’s effusion which 
came to her by the same messenger who carried her 
own letter to the post-office. 

(To be continived.) 





THE VEILED LADY. 
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Author of “ Fairleigh,” “ The Rival Sisters,” §c.. §c, 
eS 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

THREE days had passed since the scene referred 
to in my last chapter transpired. 

Perhaps Mr. Wilton had been very energetic in 
trying to secure Moran ; but if he had, the youth knew 
nothing of it, for the affable gentleman had not 
spoken of it since that day upon which he so ear- 
nestly declared that every measure should be put 
into requisition to capture the unknown villain. 

*T was late in the forenoon. Inthe drawing-room 
were seated the father and son. 

The latter’s face was rather pale, and his eyes 
were red and heavy. ? 

The father said, in a tone of sad, yet stern reproof, 
“you were intoxicated last night. Your looks recall 
the disgraceful fact only too plainly. Oh, my son, 
why will you do so, when you know it will result in 
your ruin?” 

The young man tossed his head impatiently, and 
querulously returned : 

“Oh well, father, what of that? You can’t finda 
fellow whois twenty-one years of age that hasn’t 
been elevated more than once. You're always 
making a fuss.” 

“No, no, Samuel, you are wrong—wrong in your 
statements, wrong in your acts—and when it is too 
late you'll know it.” 

“Look now, father,” continued the hopeful son, 
“T want to ask youa question. Were you never, 
excuse me, in a state of exhilaration before you were 
twenty-one ?” 

Wilton senior dropped his eyes, and raised his 
hands in horror. Then his cough absorbed his at- 
tention for a few moments. At length he responded, 
with a gravity of manner so overdrawn that it be- 
came almost ludicrous : 

“ A son should never ask a father such an imperti- 
nent question.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Wilton junior. 
fine way to creep out of it!” 

“Be silent, sir!” ordered Mr. Wilton, indignantly. 
“You are insolent, abusive, and don’t appreciate me, 
you ungrateful young scoundrel !” 

“ Now, father,” muttered the son, deprecatingly, 
You have always had wine on 
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your table, It has always been before me. Is ita 
wonder that I like it?” 

“ Don’t presume to argue with me, sir,” rejoined 
Wilton senior, irately. “ {f you will make a fool of 
yourself it is not my fault. You have had good coun- 
sel from me, now accept or reject it, as you please.” 

“ Git out o’ this, yer divle, or I'll brake yer hed. 
D’ye mind that now ?” 

These words, in the broad Hibernian accent, echoed 
through the halls, and penetrated the drawing-room. 

A moment more, and a lond trash was beard, fol- 
lowed by shouts and cries mingling in confusion, 

Father and son stared at each other in wonder. 

At length Mr. Wilton recovered from the stupor 
which his astonishment had caused, and hastily 
asked : 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” 

“None o’ your bizness,” said the invisible speaker. 

“ Are you answered, father? Ha! ha! ha!” shouted 
Wilton junior. 

“ T ask you again, what is this noise about ?” 

“How do I know?” replied Wilton junior. 

“Well, sir,” continued Wilton senior, impatiently, 
“ why don’t you go and find ont ?” 

“That's fine,” returned Wilton junior, derisively. 
“Why don't you go yourself?” 

Mr. Wilton advanced, bent over the balusters, and 
indignantly demanded: 

“What is all this uproar about? What are you 
doing down there?” 

“If it plazes yer honor, gir,” rejoined an Trish 
servant, “there's a fellow that sez he’s comin’ up- 
stairs, an’, bedad, its mesilf and Timmy the coachman 
that sez he can’t.” 

“That's right, out with him!” commanded Mr. 
Wilton, 

At the doer of hig room stood the youth. As he 
heard the above words his heart beat for joy, a bright 
light entered his eyes, and bounding ever the stairs, 
past Mr. Wilton, down inte the hall with @ leap, he 
exclaimed : 

“And I say unband bim, kuaves! Lift but a 
finger at your peril!” 

And before the astonished servants stood that 
slight yet powerful form, noble in its proportions, 
beautiful in its undulating symmetry, and command- 
ing in its presence, 

* Dombey !” 

Dombey raised his eyes, saw his young master 
before him, then, with a wild cry of joy, he clasped 
his hands, pressed them to his lips, and then, between 
unintelligible mutterings, drew his head upon his 
breast and stroked his glistening curls, while the 
great tears stood upon his dusky cheeks. 

Above, with his lips curling in scorn, and his eyes 
gleaming with anger, stood Mr. Wilton. 

Then he shouted: 

“What are you waiting for, you dolts? Do as I 
tell you, and throw that man into the street.” 

“Stop, Il command you!” cried the youth, with 
glowing eyes. “ He shall not be touched,” 

“Mr, Wilton, yer honour!” screamed a servant. 

“Well, well, what now ?” queried the merchant, 
veturning to the balusters. 

“T will tell you, sir,” answered Frank. “This isa 
friend of mine, I crave protection and hospitality 
for him.” 

Mr. Wilton raised his hands above his head, smiled 
incredulously, and wonderingly replied: 

“You talk very strangely, Frank. I think you 
have lost your reason, I cannot and will not listen 
to such foolishness.” 

“Do you mean to deny me, sir?” 

“T don’t intend to deny you anything that is rea- 
sonable,” returned Mr. Wilton, extending his arms 
oratorically ; “ but this is absurd! 

The youth, whose fiery heart was now in one 
flame of rage, caused by what he esteemed Mr. Wil- 
ton's insulting manner and the hypocrisy it unmasked, 
saw the motion of the servant, and leaping from the 
stair and raising his arm, he dashed his clenched hand 
into his face. 

The impetus, the force of the concussion, threw the 
servant prostrate, and the youth fell upon him. 

The consternation that this quick, determined, 
and unexpected attack produced among the servants 
mingled with the thud of falling bodies, the clash of 
sundry pieces of furniture, and above all the sonor- 
ous toues of Dombey’s voice singing his favourite 
song, brought the Wiltons, father and sou, instantly 
to the spot, 

lor a moment Mr. Wilton gazed upon the confused 
scene with dilated eyes and quivering nostril, then 
striking his hands together, he ejaculated : 

“A fine riot this. Perhaps I’m not master here, per- 
haps not, but we'llsee. You blockheads, will youdo 
your duty? I'll turn you out of doors, l’ll—eh, you 
cowards, why don’t you put him out ?” 

*T'spects dey’s got a weak spot in dar knees,” 
muttered Dombey, showing his ivories, “fur dey 
dusn’t stan’ bery strai’t—no, sah !” 








Mr. Wilton trembled with wrath, and excitedly 
walked to and fro in the passage. In a moment he 
again paused, and bringing his fist down npon the 
balusters, cried: 

“Frank, where are you? Come up here, I say, 
and behave yourself. Will you come?” 

“T will come, sir, when you give me your word 
that my faithful friend shall be recognised as such.” 

* Never !” 

And Mr. Wilton stamped furiously through the 
passage, striking his hands together and muttering 
fierce words. 

For an instant the youth stood silent and still, 
while rushing through his mind came the thoughts 
of the last scene in which Mr: Wilton had figured, 
and, disgusted with the latter's duplicity, he hastily 
and resolutely said: 

“Mr. Wilton, I have found your words arrant 
falsehoods, you have forfeited every claim to respect, 
you have set my uest at nought, you have re- 
peatedly insulted a dear friend, black though he be, 
and now I am about to retaliate ; I am about to show 
you that when my will is aroused, it triumphs: now, 
be warned. Dombey, go to the recess at the end of the 
stairs, stand there and knock every man dowa who 
approaches you. I will stay here!” 

With three paces Dombey reached the hall, and 
stepping into the alcove, extended his huge fists, and 
warningly said : 

“I’se 'beying Massa Frank, he’s capum hyar.” 

Mr. Wilton clasped his hands more violently, 
ground his teeth, and stamped his feet, but could find 
no words powerful enough to express his feelings. 

A few moments in silence. 

Frank at the foot of the stairs, waited for the ser- 
vants to approach, but none came. Suddenly a doubt, 
a suspicion of a flank movement entered his mind, 
and quickly turning he ascended the stairs. 

Ere he reached the landing, hurried steps resounded 
over the rear staircase, and the next instant a file of 
servants rushed by Mr. Wilton and surrounded 
Dombey. 

Wildly the honest fellow struggled, but there were 
two men holding each of his arms, and his herculean 
strength availed him but little, though it required 
the united power of his four aggressors to move him 
an inch @ minute. 

“Down with him head foremost,” cried Wilton 
unior. 

’ “ Away with him,” exclaimed Wilton senior, his 
eyes flashing, ‘‘away with him, A nice hullabaloo 
this! I wonder what Colonel Livingstone will 
think of my house being turned into a prize ring? 
Oh, furies ! clear him out! clear him out, | say!” 

The youth had lost control of his temper only once, 
and he bad tried very hard to remain composed, but 
the sight of his faithful follower assailed by four 
men—the fact of Mr. Wilton's treachery, and all the 
exasperating words and circumstances combined, 
ignited the fires in his heart, and darting forward, he 
sprang upon the back of the footman, and. brought 
him to the floor. 

As they fell, another servant appeared, and clutch- 
ing the youth from behind, drew him off from the 
footman, who rising, lon Frank by the other arm, 
these two strong men holding the boy, while his 
old and tried friend was being maltreated. 

Mr. Wilton now bent over the balusters, and with a 
soft, regretful smile, apologetically observed : 

“Tam very sorry, indeed quite pained, at being 
obliged to resort to such extreme and forcible mea- 
sures, but you are—yes, my dear Frank, you are 
really dangerous.” 

The lad’s blazing eyes were upraised, his lips 
curled in scorn, while in tones of sarcasm came the 
words: 

“ Iudeed ? Have you just thought of it? Perhaps 
you could shed a few tears if occasion required.” 

Mr. Wilton ground his teeth together, then his ex- 
pression became sad and sympathetic, and he said : 

“ ject that man as goon as possible, and release 
my dear Frank from his unpleasant position.” 

‘Twenty minutes had the servants been trying to 
force Dombey down the stairs, and as yet they had 
only pushed him half way. 

As Mr. Wilton noted their slow movements, his 
anger again burst forth, and in a thick voice he 
ejaculated : 

* You idiots! how slow you are! @own with him 
—choke him—do anything, only get him out of the 
house !” 

Like fire to powder those words caused the youth’s 
rage to again vent itself, and throwing his whole 
strength into one movement he sought to free him- 
self, but in vain, and writhing, struggling, twisting, 
and springing, while his eyes gleamed like garnets, 
he saw his old friend cuffed and abused. 

In the midst of the figeset the door opened, and 
Dikely walked leisurely into the hall. moment 
he glanced smilingly around, and then languidly 
raising his arms, advanced a step, and suddenly his 














fists descended like sledge-hammers upon the heads 
of the youth's and they fell to the floor. 

Once again at , the youth turned for an in- 
stant to ascertain who liad rendered such timely and 
efficient aid. As his eyes. fell upon that good- 
humoured phlegmatic countenance, he started back, 
and in surprise exclaimed : 

“ Again! oh, how came you here ?” 

“ By a common cab,” returned Dikely, very quietly. 

Somewhat annoyed at his listlessness, the youth 
frowned and rushed toward the stairs for the purpose 
of attacking Dombey’s persecutors. 

Ere he had proceeded three @ restraining 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, and with a signiti- 
cant glance, Dikely said : 

“Be p omen I'll suppress this rebellion and take 
care of menials,” and with these words he as- 
cended the stairs. 

As Mr. Wilton saw him he assumed a lofty air, and 
scanning him from head to foot, demanded : 

“ Who pad br ? What business have you here 2’ 


Dikel in his peculiar way, and approach 
ay, og ilton, whispered a few words in ear, 
he latter paled, and his hand closed more firmly 


over the balusters, then with a sickly smile he articu- 


“ Servants, away !—let the fellow remain !” 

“Who did you say?” queried Dikely, darting a 
keen glance upon him. 

Mr. Wilton’s face turned a bright red, and then 
changed to an ashy white. A moment. hé regarded 
Dikely with an expression of blended anger, con- 
tempt, hate, and mortification, then venting a little 
of each in a convulsive sigh, he opened the drawing- 
room door, and waved his hand for his companion tc 
enter. 

“ Don’t harry,” quoth Dikely, casting a glance iu 
his rear, “I’ve some friends here.” 

“ You don’t mean that ?” 

“Yes, Ldo. Don’t excite yourself.” - 

Mr. ton’s thin brows contracted, and 
shaded his glittering eyes, and his hands pressed each 
other with a vice-like grasp. 

“Duz yer ’tend fur dis chile tur gwine dar?” asked 
Dombey, with a grin. 

“Yes,” said Dikely. “ Where is your master?” 

“ By golly, he’s hyar,” chuckled Dombey. “Cum, 
Massa Frank, we’s a-gwine inter de grate man's 
cabin. Cum "long dar.” 

Wondering, perplexed, and confused by the unac. 
countable reaction which had oecurred in Mr. Wil- 
ton’s purpose, the youth followed Dombey into the 
drawing-room, 

“ Samuel, my son,” said Mr. Wilton, as he entered, 
“you may take your horse, and try a gallop iu the 
Park for an hour.” 

With no words, but exceedingly gratified that he 
could once more exercise his steed, whose use had 
been prohibited by his father in consequence of his 
disorderly conduct, young Wilton left the room. 

Mr. Dikely threw himself into a large easy-chair, 
and regarded Mr. Wilton with a calm, confident, 
provoking smile. 

The latter was restless and ill at ease, changed 
his position at intervals, indulged his several cough- 
ing spasms, and finally said: 

“What may your pleasure be, Mr. —_ - 

The youth gazed around in quest of the person 
who bore the name. 

Dikely saw his inquiring looks, and ensting a 
quick glance toward him, turned to Mr. Wiltun, aud 
lowly rejoined: 

“*T merely wish to correct a mistake.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Wilton, with av attempt at 
smile. ** What may that be ?” 

“In regard to Dombey,” continued Dikely, looking 
his auditor directly in the face, “ you would not bavo 
ordered him away if you had paused to think that 
he was a friend to this young gentleman.” 

A slight shade of anger coloured Mr. Wilton’s 
cheeks, but 'twas only momentary. Running his 
hand through his hair that his expression might not 
be seen, he replied: 

“ Oh, certainly not ; far be it from me to injure by 
word or deed, anyone who claims the friendship of 
my beloved Frank.” i 

“I thought so,” mused Dikely, with’ a faint sneer. 
“ You are doubtless pleased at’ the prospect of hav- 
ing him fora guest as long as he may wish to stay ?” 

r. Wilton’s facial muscles twitched fervously for 
an instant, and his - moved restlessly; then his 
face again became calm, tha! ob;equious smile parted 
his 1 his eyelids partially drooped, and in soft 
tones he returned : . 

“Oh, of course! Noche ever doubted my hospi- 
tality. Naturally, it would be a great pleasure for 
me to entertain him—o-h, certainly !” 

But his thoughts were; 2 

“ Curse Dombey 2 ge 2 curse Alonzo Kenneth! 

Dombey arose, drew back one of his ponderous 
feet, and grinning, mumbled: 
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“]'ge berry jolly, Mistah Wiletongue, to 'cept yur 
‘inbertashun, also dat yu lubs my massa hyar, fur he 
am a gemman.” 

This stinging reproof, and the intimation so deli- 
cately, yet so forcibly given, that he lacked one of 
the traits which go to make up a gentleman, caused 
Mr. Wilton to rise very hastily from his chair, but 
he assumed it again as the white light from Dikely’s 
eye shot upon him. 

“Frank gazed upon Dikely in amazement. His will, 
like that of the Veiled I,ady, controlled all who felt 
its influence. 

“Now,” ohgerved Dikely, arising, “ having cor- 
rected your error, Mr. Wilton, I will leave you. I 
hope you will enjoy the society of your guest.” 

Mr. Wilton’s nostrils dilated, his form 
with rage, but by a great effort he calmly responded : 

“Ab, I hope so! Ofcourse there’s no doubt about 
it—oh, no!” 

Dikely smiled, and passed out. 

Peete arose. Pausing before Mr. 
Wilton he his hand towards Dombey, and re- 
marked : 

“It is hardly etiquette for the guest to leave his 
host so soom, but. trust yu who are naturally so 
coneromaae it. 

Mr. the-cutting irony, and it added to 
the anger, humiliation, which held 
sway a ris heart. pay ray er he was silent, 
and his face was covered bands. At th 
he looked up. His features were wreathed ine 
‘e subdued 


and 


said: 
“T have to ask you dear 
Frank. I was er ar mn art dor 
sotoyou. We 


of sadness that was indeed 
light shone from hig-eyes. 
earnestly into the face of the 


tronble, else I should not 

all have passione, and it so you and | 
are endowed with fieree but I hope ‘is 
the first and last time which’ elthor will be arrayed 
against the other. Do you forgive me?” 

The youth folded his arms, and gazed upon Min. 
Wilton as if he would analyse each minute particle 
of his composition, and weigh the relative of 
good and evil contained in each ingredient. At 
length he slowly and reflectively rejoined : 

“I cherish no malice. I freely forgive you.” 

And before Mr. Wilton could speak, the youthand 
his companion had left the room. 

As they entered the youth's apartment, Dombey 
threw himself into a chair, placed his hands upon his 
knees, and for some moments gazed joyfully into his 
young friend's face. At length he arose, grasped both 
his hands, and earnestly said : 

“Ob, my dear young massa, dis chile am jolly now. 
He feels like his oleself ’gin, but fur de long time 
dats gwine he feel jess like an ole mudder wat has 
lost her pickaninny.” 

“I knew—I felt that you would miss me, Dom- 
bey,” answered the youth, warmly; “ but now you 
must tell me what occurred when my absence became 
known to you and Mr, Tweed.” 

Dombey rolled his eyes and shook his head dole- 
fully, as if the remembrance caused him new grief, 
then drawing a long respiration, he replied : 

“ Oh, dat morning, Massa Frank! By golly, Ishud 
*member dat if I grow’d as ole as Methistler! Ob, 
wasn’t dat a glum morning! De days dey run on, 
an’ Massa 'T'weed, he look glummer ebbery day. By 
“nd by, he say to me, ‘ Dombey, dusn’t yu want ter 
gwine ’way, an’ ‘deavor tur fin’ Massa Frank?’ By 
golly, den I jump rite up an’ down, an’ say I, Massa 
‘Tweed, I’se a gwite tur holy-stone dis yearth all 
ober, but what I’ll foun Massa Frank.’ Den Mr. 
‘Tweed, he look glummer still, an’ heab one mity big 
breff, an’ say, ‘Heaven speed yu, Dombey,’ an’ hegub 
me money. 

“Den I gwine ‘way, an’ trabbel on de railrud night 
an’ day, 'tillI cum to Lonnon. I’se got off dar, an’ 
thrabbel de streets, an’ gub money to de boys tur 
reed de papers fur me, tinking I mought beer sumfin, 
but I didn’t, an’I no foun yu neider. Den I feel 
glummer dan ebber, an’ I gwine 'way frum dar, an’ 
cum hyar, an’ I stay byar # long time, a lootin’ roun’ 
an’ trying ebbery way to foun yer, but nebber saw 
anything ob yu, an’ dis chile ole heart gin tur feel 
putty hebby, 

‘‘ Den dis furnoon I tole long up byar whar Massa 
Wellinton am ridin’ dat ar hoss, an wen I gwine by 
dar, I see dat fellah wid de wite eyes, dat one dat 
wuz in de cabin jess now; golly! wen I see dat 
fellab, I jump like a coon, an’ I run af’er ‘im jess as 
fas’ as dese ole pegs could carry me, an’ I fotch ’im 
# lick on de back, dat made his final volum snap, an’ 
he turn, an he see me. Den I ax'im whar yu be, an’ 
he grip, an’ say notin’ till he cum long hyar by dis 
house, and den he grin ‘gin, an’ say, ‘Gwine dar.’ 

Golly, I did gwine, an’ wo juss bab a gay little 
fuss, an’ I did not gwine ‘way, neider. An’ now IJ'se 
foun giv my deer little magsa, an’ I’se jess so ally, 


an’ I neber leave you’gin; no sah!” and as a confir- 
mation Dombey shook his head decisively. 

“ You are a noble fellow, Dombey,” said the youth, 
with gratitude, “ you bave again proved your devo- 
tion to me, and I shall not forget it. Henceforth you 
sball remain with me.” 

“Tank you, Massa Frank, I'se berry jolly tur heer 
you say so, fur wen Ise 'way from you it 'pears as if 
de sun was shut in a box, an ebberyting ‘pears an’ 


“It’s one of the unknown things of my life; I do 
not wish to talk of it.” 

* All rite, Massa Frank. Now I wants to ax youif 
you likes dis rat-eyed fellah, dis ar Wiletongue ?” 

“Tcamnot answer you directly, but certain it is 
that 1 am not happy here, although I suppose I am 


obliged to stay.” 

« Ef you I’se agwine to stay wid you, dough 
I doesn’t like dis ar’ Wiletongue. I heerd Missy 
Linwood say once, dat a pusson who dusn’t treat his 
or her inferors wid’ kinness, or at de smallest, cibil- 
ity,am no gemman orlady. Now jess look at dat. 
Dare Capum Linwood an’ Missy Linwood, an’ Massa 
Tweed, dey allus treat me 'spectfully; dey am gem- 
men and ladies ; but dis ar’ Wiletongue, he dunno 
nuffin; he say to me, ‘Dombey.’ Iknows I'se 
black ; coos I duz, an’ 1 knos, too, dat I didn’t make 
myself, and 1 knos—for you say so—dats I'se got a 
heart, an’ dat isn’t black, nosah! But nebber mind 
dese tings—I knos 1 nebber waz wicked-bad, an’ dat’s 
‘nuff. Now I tols you, Massa Frank, I'se agwine to 
stay hyar wid you unless youruns "way, an’ ’gwines 
back wid’ me.” 


As the youth was about to reply, the luncheon bell 
sounded. He was embarrassed for a moment, and 
undecided how to act. Then he determined to test the 
sincerity of Mr. Wilton’s declarations, and accord- 
ingly er@ered Dombey to rearrange his toilet. It 
was soon done, and wondering what theresult would 
oy tee the way to the dining-ball, followed 


GHAPTER XXVII. 

As the youth and his companion entered the 
dining-hall, Mr. Wilton’s eyes gleamed, his brow 
contracted, then throwing himself back in his chair, 
with a vindictive motion, he gazed with suppressed, 
sullen rage into his plate. 

The youth noticing this, smiled slightly, and re- 
marked: 

“ Most assuredly, Mr. Wilton, my friend whom you 
were so very happy te see in the drawing-room, you 
will not reject ia the dining-hall.” ; 

“T believe I have said nothing of the kind,” re- 
sponded Mr. Wilton, very shortly. 

“No; but your expression has conveyed more,” 
continued the youth boldly. 

Mr. Wilton trembled with anger to the very tips 
of his fingers. His recent humiliation in presence 
of his son and servants, and the fact of Dombey 
now standing in his own dining-hall, was exaspe- 
rating, maddening. For a moment he was sileut, 
while his face underwent numerous changes of ex- 
pression. At length he arose, extended his arms, 
and spasmodically ejaculated : 

“Oh, he has a perfect right, perfect! I am but too 
highly honoured by his presence. I—yes—I hope 
I appreciate it! Will you be so kind, my sarcastic, 
bright-eyed Frank, as to indicate the seat at your 
right, as theone the gen——yes—Oh, of course—the 
gentleman will occupy!” 

And having thus vented a portion of his wrath in 
irony, Mr. Wilton resumed his seat. 

Dombey moved toward the table, paused at his 
chair, placed his hand over his heart, and bending 
his long body, slowly rejoined : 

“T tanks yu, gah, fur de speech, it am de cussom 
I beliebe fur grate men to speechify, but sab, I hopes 
yu'll scuse me, fur I is a pusson of deeds, sah—dat 
am de wurd—deeds—an’ [ nebber stops to speechify, 
wen sab—wen I says—wen dar—am sumfin to eat!” 
and Dombey gradually lowered himself into the chair. 

Biting his lips to restrain his laughter, as he saw 
the comical expression of gravity assumed for the 
occasiun, upon the negro’s features, the youth ad- 
vanced and took his accustomed seat. 

The luncheon passed off very quietly, with the ex- 
ception of a few sneers from Wilton junior, which 
Dombey noticed not, but ate and drank as if he were 
doing it fora wager. Wilton, senior, was morose, 
and maintained an ominous quietude. 

At the conclusion of the repast Mr. Wilton mo- 
tioned the youth on one side, and said, in as calm a 
voice as he could command: 

“T suppose you are aware that this friend of yours 
cannot remain in my society. If you desire to send 
him to the servants’ hall, and not hold any inter- 
course with him anywhere else, you may ; otherwise 
he goes into the street. Which shall it be?” 








“Neither, now,” answered the youth, with quiet 
dignity. “I will give you my decision to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Ah, thank you,” said Mr. Wilton, his thin, gray 
brows rising and falling over his eyes. “ But what 
oP do with him in the meantime ?” 

“ He will sleep in my room.” 

“In your room!” echoed Mr. Wilton, while the 
muscles of his mouth twitched angrily. “ Why, it 
is one of the finest rooms in my house !” 

” be needn’t alarm yourself, I think he will not 


And with these words the youth left the room, fol- 
lowed by Dombey. 

As they entered the th’s chamber, Dombey 
shook his head wisely, confidentially said: 

“Dat ar fellah, ole is a deceiber; 
dusn’t yu see it, Massa Frank?” 

“No, you are incorrect; his face is very good 
looking.” 

“Dat's it, Massa Frank,” replied Dombey, ener- 
getically, “dat’s it. I spokes figaforically ; I means 
dat his face am smiles, but de debbil am undermeaf.”’ 

Somewhat astonished at Dombey's penetration, 
and half inclined to coincide with opinion, the 
youth returned : 

“It may be so, but I cannot decide. It is@ ques- 
tion which bas long perplexed me.” 

“ Golly, it don’t "plex me much, I knows ft, I dus.” 

The youth made no reply, but changed the subject, 
and until the hour of dinner they conversed upon 
The gant and harmony. 

dinner in silence , from 
the fact that the Wiltons, father and had be- 
come disgusted and to a hotel. is was 
@ rare subject for wit, and he wed it. 

The hours of the almost reep- 
wd away, and at ten the youth retired, 

ombey resting upon some quilts placed upon tlic 
floor near the bed of the former. 

Time flew on, and the @rst hour of morning drew 


near. 

Suddenly e faint zag of shone fn upon the 
darkness, and a door, ‘ mear the head of the 
youth’s bed and connecting with a side room, slowly 
opened, and the shadowy form of a man moved care 
fully, stealthily into the room. Placing his lantern 
upon the floor near the couch he silently advanced, 
and bending over Dombey, applied a cloth saturated 
with a soporific to his nostrils. Dombey moved a 
little, uttered an unintelligible word, and sank into a 
slumber more profound. 

The man watched him closely a moment, then 
approached the youth, administered the anmsthotic 
to him also, gazed upon him aun instant, and then 
whistled lowly. 

In answer to the signal, fourmen, wearing masks, 
entered the room, and stood like sentinels awaiting 
command. Presently 'twas given, and with soft, 
measured steps two of them approached the couch, 
took therefrom the unconscious youth, and robed 
him in the garments be had cast aside when be re- 
tired to rest. 

As Dombey had preferred to sleep with his ap- 
parel undisturbed, the necessity of a repetition of the 
act was avoided, and time saved in consequence. 

The youth was taken by one of the men in black, 
who disappeared with him through a side door, and 
was presently followed by the other three, whose 
united strength was hardly sufficient to support the 
immense weight of the negro, 

With haste, and yet in silence, the four grim 
figures descended the staira. As they arrived at the 
street door it was suddeuly thrown open, as if by an 
invisible hand, and passing out, they deposited their 
human burdens in a cab, which stood ready at the 
curb. 

The figures vanished, the driver whipped his 
horses, aud at a furious rate the cab dashed away. 

* * 7 a + 


An hour might have passed when the youth 
awoke. For a moment his brain seemed clonded, 
He felt a sense of motion, but believed him- 
selfinadream. But this illusion was quickly dis- 
pelled by the rumble of the wheels, the clatter of 
the horse’s hoofs, and the voice of the driver sing- 
ing @ merry song. 

The youth looked about him. All was dark. He 
pressed his hands to his brow, and drew a long, 
weary, painful sigh, while his mind was struggling 
toescape the bewilderment which enveloped it. 

At length he clasped his hands, and in mingled 

anda nt soliloquized : 

“I move, and through the darkness. I fly when 
the wind takes a whim. I live and breathe under 
restraint, and my actions, like those of the straw 
upon the billow, are not my own! Oh, will it ever 
cease? Shall I ever go to sleep and feel contident 
of awaking in the same place?” j 

At that moment Dombey awoke, and throwing his 
arms about. exclaimed: 
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“Whar de debbil is]? Wharis I gwine? Oh, 
goramity, l’se clar doue for, I'se knos Lis! Whar 


am Massa Frank? Whar is ole Domb? fur he dusn’t | 


kno nuffin’ “bout it.” 

With an effort, for his recent confusion had changed 
to melancholy, the youth responded : 

“T can tell you nothing, Dombey, [only know that 


the invisible powers which coutrol my fate are aguin | 


in action, and I, like a tame, helpless thing, must sub- 
mit,” 

Strange and unusual as it was, the negro did not 
interrupt the youth, but as soon as the last words 
left his lips, he ejaculated : 

“ Don’t be glum now, Massa Frank ; golly, as long 
as you am hyar, dis chile nebber care. Jess tink a 
minit now: wasn't yu an’ I wishin’ dat we could clar 
out from de ole debbil face ? Golly, I reckin we wus, 
an’ now dat yu’s got yur wish, am yu gwine to feel 
glum ‘bout it, am yu gwive back on yur own words 
—hey ?” 


“Tis true, [ did wish to leave him, but not in this 


way. Now we have not the most remote idea where 


we are going, it may be that even at this moment | 


we are on the road to destruction.” 

“Golly,” chuckled Dombey, “ ef dat is so, I'll ax 
de driber to turn ’way from dis road quick as ebber 
he can.” 

The youth perforce smiled, and presently observed : 

“You are very happy. I wish 1 could be.” 

“Golly, Massa Frauk, so dus I, but yu allus feel 
glum. Now I jess want tur kno wy if sum pusson 





pays fur de hock an’ horses, an’ gibs yu an’ I a ride | 
in de cool of de ebenin’, an’ widout axin’ anyting | 


eber yur sent, wy de ole boy yu shud kick up a row 
*bout it? I'se fond of riding, I is, an’ I tanks de gen- 
man berry much, I dus.” 


| 





[DOMBEY CAUGHT NaPPING.] 


already the gray veil of receding night was floating 
away, and the dim amber light of dawn appeared. 

Gradually the sun arose from his watery bed in 
the orient, and sailed grandly o’er the azure face of 
the horizon, illuminating the earth with his golden 
effulgence, and awakening the delicately -plumed 
songsters, who carolled forth their dulcet aud har- 
monious notes of praise upon the dewy air. 

Presently the carriage stopped. The abrupt ces- 
sation of motion awoke its occupants simultaneously. 

Pushing his hair back from hie brow, the youth 
moved languidly towards the window, and gazed 
upon nature radiant in her morning attire of emerald 
green. 

“How duz yu feel now, Massa Frank ?” queried 
Dombey. 

“I am neither sad nor happy,” rejoined Frauk, 
dreamily, ‘indeed I hardly kuow how I do feel.” 

Dombey opened his mouth very wide, rolled his 
eyes, threw his head back, and shouted: 

“Yah, yah! dusn’t kno how yu feel! Stick a pin 
in yu sumwhar an’ den see if yu'll kno how yu feel! 
Yah, yah, how funny dat am!” 

“ You're foolish,” said the youth, impatiently. 

“I kno’s I is, Massa Frank,” answered Dombey. 
“It am an extinguishing trate of our family.” 

The driver appeared at the door, and throwing it 
open, remarked: 

p “ Come, gentlemen, alight; we stop here for break- 
ast.” 

The youth paused, gazed searchingly into the 
man's face, and then said: 

“ Will you tell me where I am going? what I am 
here for?” 

The driver smiled slightly, and evasively replied : 

“I will answer your last question first. We are 


“You may have cause to curse him, ere we see the | here to get some breakfast, after that I shall change 


end,” suggested Frank, gravely. 
With a grunt indicative of annoyanceat his friend’s 


determination to be serious, the negro laid back upon 


tho cushions, aud was soon ina sound sleep. 

For some time the youth meditated upon this new 
incident, but at length weariness overcame him, and 
he too succumbed to the power of tranquillizing 
slumber, 


And still the vehicle rolled on, by deep flowing covered with a snow-white tablecloth, awaited them. 


river, running brooklet and mossy dell, along by the 
verdant hillside, by marshy meadow, and through 
pleasant little villages, breaking suddenly upon the 
repose in which they lay, and then winding away 
| steep long hills, and anon upon tree-bordered 
Toads, 





horses, and then we are going to continue our ride.” 

The youth made no reply, but with a frown upon 
his brow, and his eyes directed moodily upon the 
ground, walked slowly towards the house. 

Upon their entrance they were met with a respect- 
fal welcome by the smiling, good-natured housewife, 
who conducted them to the dining-room, where a 
tempting breakfast, neatly arranged upon a table 


Dombey smacked his lips involuntarily, and turn- 
ing towards the youtb gave him a gentle touch with 
his elbow, and whispered: 

“* Dus yu kao how yu feels now, Massa Frank ?” 

The ludicrous expression upon Dombey's face, and 
his studious repetition of ‘that question, excited the 


Sut the jar and rumble woke not the youth, and | youth’s risibilities, and he laughed merrily, 





——_ 
a 


The meal, however, was partaken of in silence. 
Dombey’s appetite drove thonghts of other things 
from his mind, and he ate with all his might. 

At the conclusion of the repast the youth urge? 
his -hostess to accept payment for the repast, but 
she declined, and intimated that shv had been amply 
remunerated. 

With a sigh expressive of his words, the youth 
bade them adieu, and proceeded to the carriage, fol- 
lowed as usual by Dombey. 

As the vehicle rolled away from the house, Dom- 
bey shook his head gently, and said: 

“T’se feel berry glum fur yu, Massa Frank ?” 

“ Pshaw ! what an absurdity.” 

“Look hyar, now,” continued Dombey, raising: 
his finger warningly. “I’se seen more ob dis ting 
dar yu hab. Now jess leb me tols yu dis, dat a man 
—an it’s ten times wuse wen it am a yung man—wid 
a woman in his hed am jess like a ’toxicated fellah 
in a bal’ume ; he’s redy tur tumble ont an’ smash his 
coc’nut at every minnit; an’a man wid a woman in 
his hed am apt to tumble into mat’mony an’ starve 
lhisself an’ pocket-book all tur peeces. Dat am 
speakin’ figafforically.” 

“You need not alarm yourself,” responded the 
youth, derisively. “Ihave no intention that way at 
present.” 

“ Dat’s it! Wen a man’s gwine to do war, he hab 
no ’tenchun of gettin’ a bullit fur ’im, but he dus; 
‘an wen a man am doffin his coc’nut piece, an’ grin- 
nin’ an’ a rollin’ ob his eyes, an’ a talkin’ woder 
his breff, he hab no ’tenchion of marryin’, but he dus!” 

And with this termination of his advice matri- 
mouial, Dombey laid back upon the seat, and Japsed 
into silence. 

At noon the carriage again came to a halt. Dinner 
was partaken of at a country inn, and at one o'clock 
they resumed their journey. 

All day and all night they travelled, pausing only 
for refreshment and change of horses, and the next 
day at noon they arrived at their destination and pro- 
ceeded immediately to the railway station. 

The youth had again determined to regard with 
indifference the mysteries of this strarge life, aud 
consequently expressed no surprise, wheu the driver 
placed in his hand tickets for himself and friend to 
Liverpool, and also passage-tickets from the latter- 
named place to Pyblin, upon the steamship Cynthia. 

Presently the rymble of the approaching train was 
heard, and like a fiery comet hissing and thundering 
oer ite track, the steel-clad mongter rusled into the 
station, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LOCKSMITH OF LYONS. 


—— 
CHAPTER V. 
Ask me not what woman feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone. 
Perchance her reason stoops and reels— 
Perchance a couraze uot her own 
Braces her miud to desperate tone. Scott. 

Wuen the stranger was in the act of leaping over 
the workbench the artisan was rushing towards the 
open door to prevent his escape in that direction. 

But even as the stranger exclaimed iu a triumphant, 
mocking tone: “ You area dead man! You have it!” 
the artisan’s knees gave way under him, a sense 
of faintness came upon him, and he sank down half 
prostrate. He tried to shout after his flying enemy, 
but his voice came forth very faintly—almost ina 
whisper, while the little shop and all it contained 
seemed to heave, whirl, and dance around him. 

The stranger, with the speed of the wind, darted 
along the nearly deserted street and quickly vanished. 

At that hour the population of La Croix Rousse 
was almost to a soul busy at the looms, or within the 
houses, An hour later and the streets would be 
swarming with men, women, and children released 
from the toils of the day. 

Thus but few saw the abrupt flight of the man ip 
the cloak; fewer still gave more than a careless 
glance after him; but one saw that he had beguu 
his flight from the shop-window of the locksmith. 

That one, however, was a young girl, scarcely six- 
teen years of age, and clad iu a deep red dress, who 
came around an adjacent corner at the very instant 
the form of the man in the cloak shot, as it were, 
from the shop. 

The man first directed his flight in the direction 
from which this girl in red was approaching, but 
when within a few paces of her, he dragged his hat 
and wig from his head with a gesture as quick as light 
itself, thrust them under his cloak, witha motion as 
rapid, turned his face, wonderfully changed in anin- 
stant from the expression and contour it had worn 
the moment before, so that the eyes Of the girl rested 
full upon it for @ few seconds, and then, alter- 
ing his course, ¢urned towards the quay and ran on. 

The girl, who was of remarkable beauty in fea- 
ture, form, complexion, movement and grace, started 
as she saw a man spring from the window of the lock- 
smith’s shop but continued to advance for a few paces, 
wonderingly, until the man turned upon her the 
countenance above described. Then she uttered a 
low, sharp cry of terror, and halted abruptly, gazing 
atter'theman. Ip a moment after her beautiful face 


[POISONED BLOOD.] 


| became deathly pale, and bounding away with fleet | 


| steps towards the shop of the’ locksmith, she mur- 
mured: 

“Oh, Heaven! it is the mon in the cloak! 
anything happened to Robert ?” 

She carried in her arms a roll of fine silk fabric, 
which she cast aside as she sprang ivto the open 
door of the shop and saw the sight revealed there. 

The artisan had summoned all his fainting strength 
into a fierce effort to regain his feet, aud stagyered 
into his bedroom. 

Most men would have struggled to reach the street 
and there to raise an alarm—a cry for help. Bat 
there was something in the last words of his enemy, 
and in the manner in which they had been hurled at 
him, and in the singular, painless sensation which 
enfeebled him, that caused the wounded artisan to 
believe that he was dyiung—that he had but a few 
moments to live. He knew that his extraordinary 
faintness did not come from the loss of blood. He 
was confident no vital organ had been severed or 
pierced. 

The total absence of pain, when from the nature 
of the wounds there should have been sharp and 
smarting pain ; the mortal-like langour that deadened 
his joints and sinews, and especially his recollection 
of the last mocking, exultant expression of his fly- 
ing enemy's malignant visage, made him believe 
that he was fatally wounded. With this belief he 
had but one wish—to die upon his bed with the slip- 
per of Blanche de Mounlaine pressed to his lips. 

So rallying all his remaiuing strength, with a fierce 
resolution that for a time beat back the clutch of 
rapidly coming death, he struggled to his feet. 

An instant convinced him that he had not power 
to preserve his balauce in that posture. Again he 
sank upon his knees, and hands and crawled across 
the floor of his shop to the door of his bed-room. 
Fortunately, the door was not closed. A touch of 
his head as he struggled on his hands threw the 
door wide upeu. A fierce effort beat aside the drowsi- 
ness that threatened to enfold his brain and nerves 
in an endless sleep. He struggled up and over the 
single step at the door. He dragged himself to his 
bed, with his eyes fixed upon the slipper, and nearly 
all his life in his eyes, He was fighting against are- 
lentless torpor to get upon the bed that he might 
reach the slipper, which to him represented the per- 
son and presence of his Blanche, w)ien the beautiful 
girl we have mentioned sprang intg the shop from 
the street, and saw him. 

Casting aside the roll of costly silf, gle sprang 
forward jpio the bed-room, exclaiming: 


Has 








“Robert! dear Robert! my life! my darling! Oh, 
Heaven! what does this mean? Blood! Ah, you 
are wounded! Oh, the man in the cloak !” 

At the sound of her voice, at the very perception 
of her preseuce, his strength rallied so that he rose 
erect for an iustaut, and said, in a faint but distinct 
voice: 

“Blanche! my Blanche! In your arms, thank 
Heaven, I may die,” and with a vain effort to em- 
brace her, reeled backward and fell upon the bed,. 
chest and face upward. 

“The man in the cloak!” cried Blanche, her beauti- 
ful face convulsed with white horror, and bending 
over him. 

“ Yes, the man in the cloak,” he replied, faintly, 
his gaze fixed on the adored face, but his eyes gra- 
dually closing. 

The lids seemed to him to be turned to lead. 

“The first wound! There are four!” cricd the 
young girl, with fearful eagerness. “‘I'wo in your 
arm, two in your breast. ‘l'ellme which was the first.” 

The artisan made a desperate effort to speak. He 
did say something, but bis tongue moved heavily and 
thickly, like that of one who speaks as deep sleep 
sinks upon him. 

She could not understand him, and with a wild, 
sharp terror in her voice, again exclaimed : 

“The first! the first!" 

With a resolute attempt to answer with tongue andi 
gesture, the artisan breathed fast aud strong agaiu 
for a moment. 

The tongue failed to articulate. The right hand& 
was moved—it glided slowly to the right breast, toa 
long but not a deep wound. 

There was a brazier in the shop, often used by the 
locksmith in his trade. It was in glowing heat when 
Esark Hasserbrek had made his visit, for the artisan 
had replenished it with charcoal a few minutes be- 
fore, purposing to use it. Thesoldering irons he in- 
tended to use were still in the brazier. 

Blanche de Mounlaine darted into the shop and in 
an instant seized the weoden handle of one of these 
suldering irons. Lifting it from the furnace she ut- 
tered a cry of joy as she saw that its point was red- 
hot. In another moment she was again at the side 
of the artisan, and with rapid Land laid aside the 
bosom of his shirt, 

Then witha pale face but a steady hand, she placed 
the rocket-like head of the iron upon the edges of the 
wound, moving the red-hot mags from one end of the 
long cicatrice to the other in the breast of the man 
she loved better # thousand times thin she loved 
her own life, 
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Fiendish malignity had branded his shoulder. De- 
voted love was Seeuliion his breast. 

He uttered a cry of pain, but did not move ; though 
his drowsy lids flew wide open and his eyes, sud- 
denly lighting up, gazed inquiringly into the face of 
Blanche. 

“Ah, you can feel pain!” she cried. “ Thank 
Heaven for that, Robert! I shall save you.” 

Again into the shop and at the brazier, and back 

again at the side of the artisan with another red-hot 
tron. . 
He has recovered sufficiently to wonder, and to 
know that he feels a sharp pain. But he does not 
ery out, for he knows that the hand of devoted love, 
striving to save his life, is inflicting this pain. 

There is one more iron in the brazier, and with the 
red-hot tip of this the beautiful Blanche sears the 
outer and inner wound of the arm as deeply asshe can. 

* Does it pain you, Robert ?” she asks, eagerly. 

He nods, and she lets fall the iron to clasp her 
little hands for joy, and then flies from the room, 
through the shop, into the street, and then along the 
street around the corner adjacent. 

Having taken a few rapid paces along the pave- 
ment after turning the corner, she sprang up a broad 
stone stairway until she reached the first floor, and 
then boldly pushed open a great but easily-moved 
door of green-baize. 

She was now upon the threshold of a very large 
bar-room. 

Atone end was the long marble counter of the bar, 
with its glittering—and to many its tempting—ar- 
ray of sparkling glasses, golden lemons,anowy sugar, 
and radiant decanters filled with wine, spirits, and 
liqueurs of all colours; while here and there, ine 
part of the great room were small round tadies with 
chairs about them. 

In half an hour or so this spacious hall would be 
thronged with thirsty weavers, calling fer the wines 
of France, the beer of Germany, and the strong spirit 
of every country. 

But when Blanche de Mouniaine entered it for the 
first and the last time im her life, the room was by no 
means thronged. The six attendants, all women, 
who served at the bar, were at their stations, for 
the hour was near when the greater part of the busy 
looms of La Croix Rousse would be deserted by the 
weavers and other artisans, the apprentices aud the 
precocious shuttle-boys. 

The proprietor, a large, heavy man, unable to use 
lis paralysed legs, was in his great chair on wheels, 
to which were attached handles by which bis enor- 
mously fat arms could propel himself here and there 
amoung the tables, as monarch of the place. 

His wife, a smiling, somewhat handsome dame, 
fair, fat, and freckled, and forty-five, was near him, 
talking over a long list of the names of those to whom 
the luxuries of “The Golden Loom” might be safely 
given “on credit.” 

Here and there were a few of those “ bad sub- 
jects" who appear te live only in bar-rooms as a 
species of useless fungus of mankind; but in a dis- 
tant corner a man with an immense red beard and a 
very red face, had just sat down at one of the small 
round tables. 

We scarcely need inform the reader that this man 
was he who called himself “the Baked Crab”—the 
man whom General La Mothier knew by the name 
of Barbe Roussean. 

To save tlhe life of Robert Lackville, the pure and 
beautiful maiden at the door had dared to enter this 
room, 

But remembering that beloved one, and thinking 
ouly of his danger, and of the poisonous dagger of 
the man in the cloak, Blanche de Moun)aine pushed 
aside the door of baize, and running swiftly across 
the sanded floor to the marble bar, exclaimed to one 
of the attendants: 

“Give me instantly a quart of your best, your very 
best brandy! Quick! It is life or death!” 

‘There was excessive haste, eagerness, and agita- 
tion in her pale, angelic face, and her voice, ever so 
soft and musical, was sharp and piercing in its tone; 
yet the barmaids of “ The Golden Loom” were too 
apathetic to be easily excited by such things, The 
one addressed raised her red-lidded, lead-coloured 
eyes slowly and said: 

* You have nothing to put it in, unless,” she added, 
with a leer and a laugh, “you intend to drink it 
liere.” 

“Ah! I forgot to bring a vessel. But those de- 
canters—they hold a quart? quick—give me one of 
them full of your best, your very best brandy— 
haste !” 

He of the red beard, in the distant corner had his 
red glittering eyes and bis keen large ears turned in- 
tently towards the bar, when this beautiful girl burst 
into the great bar-room, like a star of heaven shot 
from its orbit of purity; he had glanced towards her 
carelessly, but no sooner had his eyes fallen upon her 


erying : 
“ What impudence! 


This gaze, at first, was one of mere surprise, then 
of wonder and inquiry, and then a stare, covert and 
malign as the sidelong eye of a watchful wolf. 

“Oh, you have nothing to put the brandy in, and 
wish me to give you the decanter?” asked the bar- 
maid, with an envious stare at the beautiful face. 
“ We never permit our decanters to leave the salon ; 
besides, I have not seen your money yet.” 

Money! Blanche had not @ sou in her pockets. 
Her face grew crimson, and the bold-browed barmaid 
laughed sneeringly. 

Just then advanced the wife of the proprietor, 
smirking. 

“ What is it, Marie 2” 

“Oh, this girl who has no money, wishes me to 
give her one of our deeanters and # quart of our best 
brandy.” 

The smirk on the fat lips of Madam Fanfane be- 
came a grim of rage, and placing her huge hands 
upon the beautiful shoulders of Blanche she whirled 
her about and shewed her, rudely towards the door, 


No money, and want brandy 
of the best? Begone!” 
“ Ah, @ poor young man's life.” 
“ What came i for = poor young raan's life?” thun- 
dered Madame Fanfan, with amether rude push. 
“Ha! butehe is very ” roared the pro- 
prietor, kissing his hand to the terrified girl. 
“And what is that to yom?” snarled bis wife, 
turning angrily upon him. “ Ewagrant you have not 
your old tricks, you have lost your 
legs. Were Emot here you ive her the brandy 
for a kiss—beeause she is so yeumgand pretty. Be- 
gone, or I'll tear your rose-leafe¢heeks to tatters!” 
“Let her have the brandy, am@ the decanter. I 
will pay for all!” cried Barbe Rousseau from his 
corner, in @ alirill authoritative waiee. 
Ponts, oat Blam shea — toward the 
fan, Blanche gratefully tor 
speaker, whe had arisen and toward 
her. Buther glance of gratitude to fear 
and as her 2 the face and 
form of “the Baked 
“The Baked Crab” was not a pleasant object to 
look upon. Nature had given him a short but ex- 
ceedingly wide body ; arms and legs, feet and hands 
excessively long, lean and crooked; a neck that was 
invisible between his high, flat, sharp, very wide 
shoulders; a low, wide forehead, covered with 
warts, the forehead, as well as the rest of his face, 
scarlet-red, and the warts of a flaming purple ; fea- 
tures exceedingly brutish and repulsive; a long, 
hooked nose, high, sharp cheek bones; an enormous 
mouth, under a grisly, bristling red moustache, from 
which were thrust two great fangs of the upper jaw ; 
while amid two great irregular patches of coarse 
red hair at the projecting base of his forehead 
flamed a pair of huge, round jet-black eyes. 

These eyes were the most terrible features in a 
face that was all terrible, being so prominent, fierce 
and crablike. 

“Give her all she asks!” said this man, advancing, 
with his gaze searching the face of the startled girl, 
“quick, do you not see that she isin a hurry?” 

With this Barbe Rousseau raised the great knotty 
cane ho carried, and banged it savagely upon the 
table he was at the moment passing. 

“Ha! do you hear? Be as quick as lightning,” 
and bang came the great stick again, making the 
glasses on the table dance and clash against each 
other. . 

“Oh, great Heaven,” thought Blanche, shrinking 
toward the cruel Madam Fanfan, “I dare accept 
no favour from the hands of this horrible man.” 

As if moved by electricity, the six barmaids had 
no sooner heard the commands of Barbe Rousseau 
than each flew to obey, and before she could well 
comprehend how it came about, Blanche found her- 
self in a circle of six barmaids, each offering her a 
decanter full of brandy. 

“ Ah, I must have the brandy,” thought Blanche, 
darting a glance at the great white-faced clock over 
the bar. “Every second is precious. The loss of a 
minute may cause the loss of his life. But I dare 
not be under obligations to this dreadful man. Ah,” 
she cried, “is this worth anything?” 

As she spoke she snatched from around her snowy 
and splendid neck a chain composed of alternate links 
of gold, silver, and steel, to which was attached a 
key of brass of very singular shape, and held it to- 

wards the proprietor. 

Father Fanfan, as he was called in “ The Golden 
Loom,” had worked his chair handles and propelled 
his vehicular seat through the circle of .barmaids 
He grasped the chain, the girl closely and jealously 
holding the key which was attached to it, in herright 
hand. ; 

“You will give me this chain for a decanter of 


“No, I willleave itas security. Is it a bargain 2” 
eagerly d ded Blanch 

“ As you please, my beauty!” 

“ Good, it is a bargain.” 

“ But the key I keep.” 

Blanche idly unfastened the key from the 
chain, thrust the key inte her bosom, snatched a de- 
canter from one of the barmaids, and fled from the 


room, exclaiming : 
“Thave it! I have it! I may save him now!” 
Barbe Rousseau called after her,and banged his 
great stick een ce be tried 





Scarcely tenminutes had passed siuce she left him, 

aud she uttered an exclamation of joy as she found 

him with his eyes open, though evidently struggling 

against a desire to sleep, or rather against sinking 

into apathy. 
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* The dagger was poisoned ?” 

He nodded. It was the only reply he could make. 

“ Courage, my Robert, for I think the poison had 
not been much absorbed in your blood when I cau- 
terized the wound. Drink again. So! you must 
drink a little every now and then ; can you taste it ?” 
He shook his head. His system had absorbed 
enough of the venom to affect the tongue and the 
nerves of the mouth. 

** You do not know the man in the cloak ?” 

He tried to reply, and a sound semething like 
speech, but indistinct, fell from his lips. So he shook 
his head again. 

“ He is a man who has been prowling near where 
we live for days. Only this morning, Mother Grimo 
caught sight of him. He was very near me, and I 
did not so much as suspect his presence. I was at 
the loom, very busy arranging our last design. Do 
you understand me, my Robert ?” 

To and fro, and around and across, she was lead- 
ing and aiding him to walk about the little bed-room, 
tying to make him step fast, that his poisSned blood 
might be kept in rapid circulation, 

His mind was in unison with hers. He knew not 
only that she was eager to. keep his body constantly 
moving, but also his thoughts; and that her rapid 
speech was designed as much to keep his brain excited 
as to impart information. 

She could not have selected a subject more excit- 
ing to his mind at the moment than “the man in the 
cloak.” In reply to her last inquiry, he nodded 
quickly. Blanche, whose eyes were studying him 
with all the power of her soul, noticed the briskness 
of this nod. It was plain that he was regaining 
command over the muscles of the neck. But for fear 
he might stagger and fall were she to release her 
arms from his waist and shoulders, she would bave 
clapped her hands for joy. 

“Ah, you understand me! Thatis charming! Well, 
while at the loom in the room which, as you know, 
adjoins my bed-room, I heard asharp hiss—the hiss 
of anger and surprise which Mother Grimo always 
raises when anything occurs displeasing to her. 
Here, take another draught of the brandy. There!— 
it does not fly to your head? No, nor affect you in 
any way ? Oh, you nod—it does affect yuu a little? 
Bravo! the poison is being overcome. Can you 
walk any faster? Good! Can youtaste the brandy ?” 

The artisan, with a fierce effort, uttered an ar- 
ticulate sentence clearly—thus : 

“Yes—I can taste—a little.” 

Blanche cast a look of ‘gratitude toward Heaven. 
The poison of the dagger was rapidly losing its 
power. The fiery strength of the brandy was cerush- 
ing the deadly spell of the venom. 

Bhe éontinued speaking of the events of the morn- 








than their searching gaze became fixed. 


brandy ?” he asked, as his experienced eyes and fin- 
gers ran over the links. ‘ 
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the shop, and had crouched down near the half-open 
door of the bedroom to listen. 

This third person wasa woman; and to explain 
her stealthy entranee and listening attitude, we 
must return for a time to “The Golden Loom.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

BaRBE Rovusskav, failing to check the exit of 
lanche from the zreat bar-room, had sprang forward 
intending to overtake her, or to discover whithershe 
was going. 

Between him and the entranee door was one of 
those small round tables of which we have spoken, 
aud around the table were several chairs. In two of 
these chairs sat two rough fellows, sipping liquor 
from great goblets of glass having heavy pewter 
lids. 

It was necessary that Barbe Rousseau should 
deviate from a straight line and run around this 
table, to reach the door through which the flying 
girl had disappeared. But thereby much distance 
would be lost, and it was the desire of Barbe Rous- 
seau to overtake Blanche before she should arrive 
at the bottom of the great stone stairway. 

So, trusting tohis skill in leaping, he ran straight 
at the table and'xose in the air with the bound of a 

“leopard, his long arms held close to his sides and 
his loug legs well drawa up, s0-that his feet should 
clear not only, the table, but the, heads of the two 
nen sitting at it, 

Undoubtedly the amazing aetivity of Barbe, Rous~ 
scan would, but for one obstacle, have carried, him 
cleverly over the table, even to the baize door. 

This one obstacle was the head of the man who 
was sitting with his back toward Barbe Rousseau 
when the latter rose in the air from his spring. It 
chauced that as Barbe leaped, the man facing him, 
anticipating What was coming, dacked his bead’ to 
the table with a cry of warning te his comrade, whose 
back was toward the leaper. 

Instead of also ducking his head, this, comrade. 
sprang straight up in alarm, to face abont, Thus 
the knees of the leaper struck this fellow’s hard head 
with a force like that of a thunderbolt. The shock 
hurled the man fonward and d Barbe B u 
to fall heavily; head downward, upon the, table, 
whenee he rolled all in a heap to the floor, over- 
turning the table, the two men, and causing a great 
uproar, 

“Oh, Heaven!” gereamed Madame Fanfan. 

‘How unfortunate!” shrieked the six. barmaida in 
chorus ; and all ran to separate the three men, who 
were pommelling each other as if for a wager. 

All ran to do this except Fanfan, who could only 
wheel himself about in his cheir and roar out: 

“Do not beat each other, my children. It isa mis- 
take. Reseue the admiral!” 

The stout arms of the six barmaids soon sepa- 
rated the combatants, and in good time for the two 
fellows who had pounced upon Barbe Rousseau. 

The enormous strength and remarkable activity of 
‘“ The Baked Crab” had already enabled him to drag 
his two assailants under him, and he was crushing 
in their ribs. with his sharp knees, which he had 
power to use as ether men use their fists. 

No sooner was he dragged aside by the twelve 
brawny arms of the six barmaide, than he made an 
attempt to reach his great, knotty stick which had 
escaped from his hand when he fell. But Madame 
l'aufan, fearing a murder or even two murders might 
be committed, had alveady snatched the stick avd run 
behind the counter with it, so that by the time Barbe 
liousseau had coaxed and threatened it from her the 
two men had been hustled out of the room by the 
barmaids. 

“It was all a mistake, my brother,” said the pro- 
prietor. 

“The rascals did not so regard it. They struck 
me in the face,” replied Barbe Rousseau, whose nose 
was bleeding. “ But no matter. Do you see? They 
pve ae my blood—the blood of “The Baked 

rab!” 

_, They did not know who you were, admiral. 
hey thought you were playing a rough trick on 
them,” said the proprietor. ‘“‘They are evidently 
strangers to Lyons, or at least in La Croix Rousse. 
| never saw them before.” 

; > know them,” said his wife, nodding mean- 
lugly. 

“Oh! you know them?” 

“Yes. They are twospies.of the police, and doubt- 
less intended to remain here all the évening.” 

“ _ they are German weavers in search. of 
wor tay 

“In that case Lyons is not the place for them,’’ 
said Barbe Rousseau. “'Theve are too many weavers 
here now. But let: us think no more of them, I 
lave paid them for what they gave me, Since it is 
‘vo late to overtake that pretty girl who rejected my 
hiuduess, tell me who she is.” r 





_ had met those of ‘the red-bearded man. 





The proprietor of “ The Golden Loom” stared at 
his wife, and his wife returned the stare. Their life 
rarely led them abroad. Their world was the life 
lived in that bar-room. 

But one of the barmaids said: 

“ Her name is Blanche de Mounlaine. She is the 
niece of an old woman who owns a loom at which 
she makes Blanche weave. They have recently 
moved into La Croix Rousse. The old woman's 
name is—ah, really I have forgotten the old woman's 
name—let me think,” and here the barmaid pressed 
her thumb between her eyes, reflectively. “Ah, I 
have it!” she exclaimed suddenly, and in that lond, 
emphatic voice with which one recovers a lost name, 
“ Mother Grimo.” 

“Mother Grimo!” cried the proprietor, his wife, 
and also Barbe Rousseau, in one breath, and just at 
that moment the green-baize door which had been 
slowly opening, was thrown far back upon its hinges, 
and a harsh, shrill, irritable voice,cried out: 

“Ho! HereIlam! It seoms I am talked about.” 

All eyes were instantly flashed towards, the door ; 
undoubtedly there was the woman to whom General 
La Mothier had thus referred: “ Who occupies the 
room with the girl? ‘Is it not. an old woman—de- 
formed, ill-tempered, fierce, miserly, very ugly, and 
squint-eyed ?” 

Certainly, the person now at the entrance of “The 
Golden Loom” was all this. A tall, lean old woman, 
who had at some time during her life been enor- 
mously fat, but was very lean and emaciated now, 
with a few thin, reddish-gray hairs on the tip of her 
long, square chin, at which her skinny fingers plucked 
and twitched’ as she flashed her bright red eyes, 
armed with huge silver-bowed spectacles, towards 
the group at the marble counter. 

She was’ greatly bent, leaning on a crutch-staff 
held in her left hand, while her spine seemed badly 
crooked aside.’ 

“ Ha! Barbe Rousseau!” she added, after her eyes 


This she 

ejaculated to herself. 
“There she is,” whisperedthe barmaid. ‘ That is 
the old woman who is called Mother Grimo, and 
who calls herself the aunt of Blanche de Mounlaine. 


. But E do not believe she is any kin to her any more 


than Lam, and thank Heaven I am not.” 

“Oh, that is Mother Grimo, is it,” thought Barbe 
Rousseau, stroking his beard, while he eyed keenly 
the features of the old woman. Rather, he eyed 


keenly what part of her face he could, for no sooner 
had she said to herself, “ Ha! Barbe Rousseau,” than 
she drew together under her chin the sides of her 


great teboard bonnet, so as almost wholly to con- 
ceal her hideous old visage. ‘And she calls herself 
the aunt of that vision of angelic beauty,” mused 
Barbe Rousseau. ‘Come, I doubt that, and I think 
I have known this Mother Grimo before.” 

After a stare at the group, and a twist of her eyes 
over the whole interior of the bar-room, the old wo- 
man turned to go away. 

She would not have entered had she not, as she 
was slowly descending the great stairway from some 
of the upper floors, chanced to see a little glove of 
delicate rose-coloured silk lying on the hall floor, 
just without the green-baize door. Seeing this, with 
eyes that saw everything, Mother Grimo, who al- 
ways picked up and appropriated everything she 
found, whether a purse of gold or a crooked pin, at 
once had crept to the entrance of “The Golden 
Loom” and snatched up the little glove, 

“ Ho!” she thought, as she held it in herfingers for 
an instant ere she thrust it into her pocket, “ this 
glove I have seen before. Stars of light! it is one of 
those Blanche wore this morning when I sent after 
that roll of silk! Who wears such gloves but 
Blanche? Nobody. She weaves them—she wears 
them. Why is this glovehere? Here, as if she had 
let it fall in going in or coming out. Ho! it is very 
strange. It ig not probable that she would visita 
café like this. What business has she near here, or 
in this house atall? None. Perhaps, however, she 
may have been here, but she should not have re- 
turned home in this direction. Ho! itis very strange. 
At least I will peep in, aad see what is to be seen.” 

With this desire Mother Grimo slily began to 
push open the door, just in time, as has been told, to 
hear her name shouted out. 

Seeing nothing of Blanche, and having recognised 
the man she called Barbe Rousseau, and not desiring 
to be recognised by him, she was turning away to 
depart, when an action of the proprietor caught her 
eye. 
TFanfan was at the moment holding up by one end 
the chain given hina by Blauche, while with the 
other he counted to himself the links of gold and 
then the links of silver. Seeing this, and reeognis- 
ing the chain, Mother Grimo uttered a sharp yell of 
anger and alarm, and darted towards the proprietor. 

Hearing this yell, and seeing the swift approach of 
the old woman, Fanfan roared out an exclamation, 





thrust the chain into his vest, and raised a small, 
pies eiub which was hung by an iron ring to his 
chair. 

Confronting him inrtantly with her staff raised, 
and her face convulsed with wrath and terror, was 
the old woman. 

“My chain! my key-chain! Give it to me.” 

“Stand off,” roared Fanfan, flourishing his short 
club furiously. “She gave it to me.” 

“She? Who? You mean Blanche de Mounlaine?” 

“That's it—Blanche. She gave it to me, or in fact 
she left it in pawn.” 

“Qh, for what?” cried Mother .Grimo, dancing 
around Fanfanand brandishing her long staff, eager 
to find an opening in his wary fence, and circling 
around him like a hawk. 

Barbe Rousseau, intent only to study Mother 
Grimo’s features, and trying with all his might to 
recal them to his memory, stood aloof, following ber 
rs 4 moment with his red, glittering eyes. 

“ It is my chain,” exclaimed Mother Grimo. “ She 
had no right to pawn it, What did she pawn it 
for?” 

“For a decanter of brandy—of our best.” 

“Bah! the idea. Blanche want brandy!” shrieked 
Mother Grimo, bursting into a furious explosiva of 
laughter and rage. 

“Oh,” thought Barbe Rousseau, as this discordant 
outburst fell upon his ears. “I know that langh. 
There never was—there never could be but one person 
to laugh like that. It is my sister Lisette.” 

“Yes—for a decanter of our best dark brandy,” 
cried the seven barmaids and Fanfan. 

Eight voices in one yelled it ont at Mother Grimo. 

She was forced to believe: she did so with a gri- 
mace of rage, and leaning on her staff cried out : 

“But she had no right to leave the chain. It is 
mine, for she is my niece, and is only sixteen years 
old.” 

“ Get it if you can!” roared the proprietor. 

“ And the key is the key of my bed-room!” howled 
Mother Grimo, quiveringand stamping. 

“The key !” cried Fanfan. 

“Yes—the key attached tothe chain. It ismy key.” 

“The key! curse me if there is any key here.” 
said Fanfan, whipping ont the chain and holding it 
up. “Stand aside, and let the old woman see that 
there is no key to this chain.” 

“ But there was a key.” ; 

“ True, and she wrenched it off, saying she would 
not leave the key. A brass key, I think—though 
she held it very carefully.” 

“ Stars of light, what did she want with brandy ?” 
gasped Mother Grimo. 

“ How do I know? I did not ask her.” 

“She said something about saving the life of a 
poor young man,” remarked Madame Fanfan, who 
wished to be rid of this very unpleasant and unpro- 
fitable visitor. 

“ The life of a poor young man,” repeated the old 
woman. “ Perhaps she meant the young man I told 
her not to like.” 

“What young man ?” 

“ Robert Lackville.” 

“ Ah, Handsome Robert,” chimed Madame Fanfan 
and the six barmaids. 

“ And who is this Handsome Robert ?” I have never 
heard of him,” said Barbe Rousseau. “ But then I have 
only returned to Lyons this morning after an absence 
of more than a year.” 

“ Although you have returned but a few hours!" 
growled Fanfan, with a cutting glance at his wife. 
“It’s a wonder that you have not heard the women 
speak of Handsome Robert.” 

“Oh, that fellow!” repeated Madame Fanfan, and 
all the barmaids, in a chorus. 

* Ah, it is well known that you, coquette as you 
are, think the cursed locksmith perfection,” roared 
Fanfan, deseribing a furiously-driven whirl with his 
wheeled chair. 

“ And is he not, girls?” cried Madame Fanfan to 
the barmaids, who replied nodding and winking 
covertly to each other, 

“ Certainly he is, especially his legs.” 

This was a stab at the unhappy proprietor, who 
had lost the use of his legs, or at least of his ankles. 
If he could have used tiem at that moment, he 
would have stamped with rage. 

“Ho!” thought Barbe Rousseau. “It seems that 
my friend Fanfan is jealous of this locksmith. It is 
plain these women take pleasure in tormenting him 
with praises of Handsome Robert. I must make 
his acquaintance.” 

From the moment he had recognised Mother 
Grimo, he had not so much as glanced at the old 
woman. By this cunning she was deceived, and, 
having again drawn the flaps of her wide-sided 
bonnet under her chin, she was satisfied that he 
could not recognise her. 

“So this locksinith comes in here often?” he 
asked. 
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“Often? Never has he been in ‘The Gulden 
Toom’ but once,” roared Fanfan, with a spiteful 
flourish of his club in the air. 

“Oh! I imagined, from the words of the ladies, 
he was a frequent and favourite visitor.” 

“Never, but once, and that seven days ago, ad- 
miral, when he came in looking for the old locksmith, 
lather Canton. He found him at that table, where 
the old fellow always spent six hours aday. Oh, I 
lost @ good customer in Father Canton.” 

“What! Is Father Canton dead?” asked Barbe 
Rousseau. 

“Who knows? At least, he has left La Croix 
Rousse, and perhaps Lyons. We know only that 
this fellow the women call ‘ Handsome Robert ’ came 
in here, led Canton out, and that he bought Canton’s 
shop, and since then I have heard only praises of the 
fellow. Bah! Praises of the fellow who never drinks 
anything but water!” 

“Good,” thought Mother Grimo, moving away. 
“ I know very well where old Canton’s shop is ; and, 
since I have learned that the lover of Blanche has 
bought that place, I know where to find him. Per- 
haps I shall find Blanche there. I thought the fellow 
lived across the Saone, on the hill of Fourviers. Ah, 
he and that minx have been playing tricks on me. 
I shall give her a beating and send him about his 
business, the impostor. I thought he was a weaver. 
It seems he is a locksmith. Perhaps it was from him 
Blanche obtained that admirable lock.” 

“Ha!” cried Fanfan, mockingly, dangling the 
chain at the old woman, “You are leaving the 
chain.” 

“ Let her have it for the price of the decanter and 
the quart of brandy,” said Madame I’anfan, snatching 
at the chain, and receiving a rap on the knuckles 
from her husband’s club. 

“Ha!-you are afraid the charming girl will come 
after it, and so give me a chance to chat with her,” 
retorted Fanfan, “If you admire the legs of Hand- 
some Robert, my faith, I have a right to admire the 
lips of the beautiful Blanche!” 

“ These two are furiously jealous of each other,” 
thought Barbe Rousseau. “Good! Imay make use 
of that. Handsome Robert, as they call him, must 
be a fellow of some importance to be so popular 
among the women. I wonder, now, if he is the man 
1 saw beating that unlucky fellow in the uniform 
of the National Guard. The young man was, at the 
distance I saw him, a splendid-looking fellow, and 
was near Father Canton’s old shop.” 

By this time Mother Grimo was at the door, and 
turning she shook her staff at Fanfan, saying: 

“I shall have my chain, soap-face, and Blanche 
shall never put her foot in here again.” 

With this threat she left the place, and arriving 
in the street with amazing celerity for one of her 
age and appearance, waited a few moments to see if 
she was followed. 

Finding she was not spied after by any of those 
she had left in the bar-room, she hurried away, mut- 
tering: 

“Good! Iam sure Barbe Rousseau did not recog- 
nise me as his sister Lisette! How could he? I am 
wonderfully changed since he saw me, and then he 
thought he gazed on me dying, by his cursed drugs. 
The red villain! I was a great fleshy woman then 
—thrice as bigas Tam now. Oh, I have’ changed 
wonderfully, thanks to his doses. Since he is in 
Lyons I must leave this city and take Blanche with 
me. ‘hen there are other reasons why 1 should go 
speedily.” 

These other reasons are to be developed as our 
story progresses. Meanwhile we will follow Mother 
Grimo, who hurried on, and was soon at the door of 
the locksmith’s shop. 

e = door being open, sho halted and thrust in her 
ead. 

There was no one visible in the shop, but the door 
of the bed-room beyond being only partially closed, 
she heard a voice, speaking eagerly—the excited 
tones of Blanche De Mounlaine. Moreover the sharp 
eyes of the old woman, which we have said saw 
everything at a glance, beheld lying upon the floor, 
as “~ hurriedly thrown down, a large roll of costly 
silk, 

“Oh! stars of Heaven!” gasped the old woman, 
—e with the rage of a miser,.“ the heedless 
girl! 

(To be continued.) 


Tue TREE OF THE 20TH OF MaRcH.—The cele- 
brated chestnut tree in the main avenue of the Tuil- 
eries garden, known as “L’arbre du 20 Mars,” and 
with which the fortunes of the Bonaparte family is 
by tradition supposed tobe associated, was on the 20th 
ult. visited by a number of old’ soldiers of the First 
Empire. The prolonged winter has, however, this 
year caused it to be more backward than usual, and 
no leaves are yet to be seen, although the buds are 





just beginning to open, and by their pale green colour 
contrast with the still black and naked branches of 
the other trees around. 

Tue Sreep or Birps.—Spallanzi found that the 
swallow can fly atthe rate of 92 miles an hour, and 
he computes the rapidity of the swift to be not less 
than 250 miles an hour. If it can move at this rate 
even for a short distance, the swift must be ranked 
as the swiftest of birds. The common crow can 
make about 25 miles. the eider duck 90 miles, the 
hawk and many other birds 150 miles per hour. 
The flight of migratory birds does not probably ex- 
ceed 50 miles within the hour. A falcon belonging 
to Henry IV. of France escaped from Fontainebleau 
and was found at Malta, having made at least 1,530 
miles within 24 hours. Sir Jolin Ross, on the 6th of 
October, 1850, despatched from Assistance Bay two 
young carrier pigeons, and on October 13, one of 
them reached its dovecote in Ayrshire, Scotland. 
The direct distance being about 2,000 miles, the 
speed was comparatively slow. Birds whose flights 
have excited astonishment have been in most in- 
stances assisted by aérial currents moving in the 
same direction. 

Toracco.—In spite of the loud outcry against 
smoking, made with so much energy a few years ago 
and in spitealso of the alarming facts which ophthal- 
mic surgeons have recently offered us, the consump- 
tion of tobacco does not decrease. The returns show 
that, during the year just ended, the British popula- 
tion consumed tobacco at the rate of one pound and 
a third per head. During the last two or thres years 
there has been each year a slight increase. The 
quantity used in 1867 was 41,048,000 1b,; in 1868, 
41,280,000 1b.; and in 1869, it had risen to 
41,719,0001b. The increase is probably not greater 
than increase in population will explain, As regards 
the deleterious influence of the habit, we should like 
the attention of those who are investigating it to be 
directed to the differences in the kind of tobacco 
used. There appears good reason to believe that 
some kinds are much more injurious than others, 
and that the shag—the favourite of the English tap- 
room, and perhaps of English working men in general 
—is the very worst. It is chiefly in reference to 
disorders of the nervous system—including, of course, 
all forms of nerve-amaurosis and nerve deafness— 
that the problem must be worked out. 


CHESTNUTS INSTEAD OF CORN. 
Wuolte populations depend on the chestnut for 


their sustenance. The chestnut constitutes the chief 
alimentary substance consumed by the mountaineers 
of the Alps. It is called “the bread-tree of the 
French mountains,” where the inhabitants feed on 
it for six months in the year. These are not the 
only countries where it is used as the cheapest ar- 
ticle of food, for it is also employed by the Red Indians 
of America, the people of Italy, the inhabitants of 
the banks of the Rhine, and in many other places too 
numerous here too mention. Now, the railroad, an 
unmistakable branch of our progress, goes through, 
over, under, and in the close proximity of these 
chestnut districts. There is no more difficulty in 
transporting chestnuts than corn, and they cost much 
less. Any exorbitant charge might be understood 
if we were dependant upon our home growth; but 
railways would be of little use if they could not 
convey articles so easy of transport. The street boy 
and his ‘ten a penny” must uot be taken, therefore, 
as an index of the market value of chestnuts. As 
easy to bring over, of less intrinsic worth in the lo- 
culiti:s where grown, the chestnut should be sold in 
England at a price considerably under the charge for 
corn. 

Without the aid of science, or any knowledge of 
its chemical properties, poor ignorant peasants in 
many countries have known how to make good use 
of the chestnut. Seeing that the crop, as a rule, is 
abundaut only every other year, great care is taken to 
preserve them. For this purpose a certain quantity 
are shaken from the trees, while those required for 
immediate consumption are, on the contrary, con- 
sidered better when allowed to drop of their own ac- 
cord. The chestnuts that are destined to be pre- 
served are placed in layers of dry sand, cinders, or 
some other similar substance. The remainder are 
dried by slow fire, and the husk is here usefully em- 
ployed as fuel for this purpose. The dry chestnutis 
then ground into flour, and with it, bread, cakes, or 
puddings are made. The bread is naturally more 
heavy and indigestible than if made with corn ; but 
even heavy bread is better than no bread. . 

If, however, objections are raised to making food 
of the chestnut for our poer, none could be urged 
against its use as food for our cattle; and the corn 
which they now consume might be thrown into the 
taarket to lessen the price of’ ordinary bread. Raw, 
cooked, or macerated, the chestnut is eaten with 
pleasure by the horse; it gives him strevgth and 





vigour, and a meal or two of this food will soon re- 
store him after over-work. By pigs and farmhouse 
fowls it is equally appreciated, and always produces 
good flesh. Finally, when pounded, dried, and ' 
scorched, alone or mixed with beetroot, it can be used 
in the stead of coffee. The husk of the chestnut ma 
serve also as food for the ox. The utility of the 
chestnut is so various that surely this matter should 
no longer be negleeted. There is, of course, a 
strong prejudice against all that is new ; but against 
such groundless antipathies it is the duty of all to 
struggle. Let our cattle know more of the chestnut, 
and our poor will become better acquainted with 
bread. But,as ordinary every-day food for man, the 
chestnut must be tried with skill, and persistence. 
Why should not, for instance, our penny dinner es- 
tablishments set the example? ith an increased 
demand there will be a greater supply, and at a 
cheaper rate. 


Currovs Crocxs.—Sundials, water-clocks, hour- 
glasses, and then water-clocks with the addition of 
cogged wheels, are so many steps that bring us 
out of the old uncounted ‘time to the court of Char- 
lemagne, at which a present of a clock from a no less 
personage than Aroun-al-Raschid made a great sen- 
sation, for it was almost'as wonderful as an Arabian 
night’s tale. Eginhard says'it was brass, “ damas- 
keened with gold, and marked the hours on a dial. 
At the end of each hour an equal number of smalt 
iron bells fell On @ bell, and made it sound as many 
times as the hour indicated by the needle. Twelve 
windows immediately opened, out of which were seen 
to proceed the same number of horsemen armed 
cap-a-pie, who, after performing divers evolutions, 
withdrew into the interior of the mechanism, and 
then the windows closed.” The earliest mention of 
a striking clock occurs in the “ Usages do l’Ordre 
de Citeaux” of the twelfth century, in which tho 
sacristan is instructed to regulate the clock in such 
a manner that it may sound and awake him before 
matins; and in another passage the lecture is or- 
dered to be prolonged till “ the clock strikes ;” and 
from this point we possess detailed accounts of 
most of the curious clocks that ancient ingenuity 
manufactured, and descriptions of the successive 
improvements that, like the “Nuremberg eggs,” 
of Peter Hele, have resulted in 80 much: con- 
venience for all of us. Scarcely less curious than 
the celebrated Strasbourg clock is that which Henry 
II. had constructed for the chateau of Anet. At the 
recurrence of each hour a stag darts out of the me- 
chanism, followed by a pack of hounds, but suddenly 
the hunt comes to a stop, and the stag strikes tho 
hour with one of its feet. 

Memory.—The fact that memory is accompanied 
by consciousness in the supreme centres does not 
alter the fundamental nature of the organic processes 
that are the condition of it. The more sure and per- 
fect, indeed, memory becomes, the more unconscious 
it becomes; and when an idea or mental state has 
been completely organised, it is revived without con- 
sciousness, and takes its part automatically in our 
mental operations, just.as a habitual movement does 
in our bodily activity. We perceive in operation 
here the same law or organisation of conscious ac- 
quisitions as unconscious power, which we observe 
in the functions of the lower nerve centres. A child, 
while learning to speak or read, has to remember the 
meaning of each word—must tediously exercise its 
memory; but which of us finds it necessary to re- 
member the meanings of the common words which 
we are daily using, as we must do those of a foreign 
language with which we are not very familiar. Woe 
do remember them, of course, but it is by an uncon- 
scious memory. In like manner, a pupil learning to 
play the pianoforte is obliged to call to mind each 
note; but the skilful player goes through no such 
process of conscious remembrance ; his ideas, liko 
his movements, are automatic, and both so rapid as 
to surpass the rapidity of succession of conscious 
ideas and movements. There appear to be incontro- 
vertible reasons for concluding that the organic con- 
ditions of memory are the same in the supreme cen- 
tres of thought as they are in the lower centres of 
sensation and of reflex action. Accordingly, in a 
brain that is not disorganised, the organic registra- 
tions are never actually forgotten, but endure while 
life lasts; no wave of oblivion can efface their cha- 
racters. Consciousness, it is true, may be impotent 
to recall them; but a fever, blow on the head, a 
poison in the blood, a dream, tlie agony of drowning, 
the hour of death, rending the veil between our pre- 
sent consciousness and these inscriptions, will some- 
times call vividly back, in a momentary flash, much 
that seemed tohave vanished from the mind for ever. 
In the est and most secret recesses of mind, 
there is nothing hidden from the individual self, or 
from others, which may not. be thus sometimes acci- 
dentally revealed. i 
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STONIQO. 
——_—_—_. 
CHAPTER XXIL 


In leaving the house of the astronomer, Lad 
aoe and the disguised stone-cutter met no opposi- 

ion. 

The many guards and other persons in the halls 
through which they passed, readily gave way as they 
recognised the beautiful countess, who, contrary to 
her usual custom, raised her veil that the eyes 
of all might be attracted to her. And in truth, so 
dazzling was the loveliness of the famed heiress of 
Montredores, that all glances remained fixed upon 
her splendid face as long as it could be seen. 

For this Stonio was very thankful, though his 
slouched hat and cloak, the loss of his beard, and 
his oeretary garb made detection. very improbable. 

Lady Hilda’s hands rested upon his left arm, and 
she appeared, to those who observed it, to be eling- 
ing to her tall, cloaked escort, as if greatly terrified, 
as indeed she was; but not for herself, as they sup- 
posed, but for the stranger in whom she had become 
so profoundly interested. 

Her escort was supposed to be some great hidalgo 
of the court, except by the three guardsmen who 
had been present during her conversation with the 
Prince. hose who had seen the Prince go up had 
expected to see him descend with the Countess, as it 
had become known she had sought refuge from the 
rioters in the house of the astronomer, and as it was 
well known that she was betrothed to Prince En- 
rigque, 

The cloaked stranger was much taller than the 
Prince, and walked with a more soldierly step, for 
that of Prince Enrique, though haughty and im- 
posing, was short and light. 

There was but one of the many that gazed at the 
pair, however, who did not make the most of this 
opportunity to gain a near and full view of the 
much-landed beauty of the celebrated heiress, 

This man, of short stature, but exceedingly broad 
shoulders and long arms, with a fierce and morose 
expression of countenance, was one of the household 
of the astronomer, He and his fellow-servitors, 
male and female, during the earlier excitement of 
the riot, had been attracted into the street,and thus 
it was that Lady Hilda, Count Pedro, Prince En- 
rique, and Don Alva had found the house tenanted 
ouly by the astronomer when, as has been told, they 
sought its shelter. 

_The servitors had returned one by one during the 
night, to find the house in the possession first of the 
soldiers of Captain Joam Britto, and then of others 
of the guards. 
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(THE LIONS OF LISBON. ] 


As no summons for their attendance upon the as- | 
tronomer had been made, they had remained below, 
not daring nor desiring to retire to their beds so 
long as any of the guards were about. 

They had gradually collected in a body in the 


y | lower hall, near the front door, two only—a woman 


and the dark-faced man above-mentioned—standing 
somewhat aloof from the others, or, in truth, the 
others standing aloof from these two. 

From time to time, for hours, all of these sorvi- 
tors had glanced upwards at a small gong affixed to 
the wall, often wondering why it did not sound, as 
its use was to call one of them to the presence of 
the astronomer. 

Unless its sharp clang were first to resound, none 
dared ascend to the upper apartments of the house, 
so strict and pointed were the orders of tiieir 
master. 

* Ah,’”’ whispered the woman who stood aloof, to 
her dark-faced companion, as Lady Hilda and the 
disguised stone-cuttter approached the front door 
from the foot of the hall stairs, ‘‘ herecomes Donna 
Hilda and the prince. 

** Lady Hilda—yes, but not the prince,” replied 
the man, in the same tone, fixing his keen, deep-set 
eyes upon the cloaked form, as those in the hall 
fell back on either side towards the wall, holding 
their blazing torches at a salute. 

** True, it is not the prince. Some hidalgo of the 
court who does not wish to be recognised, Torsa.”’ 

‘Tush, Torsetta!’’ replied the man. ‘“ Thisis no 
hidalgo of King José’s court. I know them all as 
well as thou knowest each bead of thy rosary. 
fe pom knowest why I have studied the peculiarities 
of each. 

‘‘ Because thou hatest them all, Torsa. "Twas the 
ruffian hireling of some childless noble that robbed us 
of our beautiful babe, no doubt, and the babe may 
have lived, and be now a great hidalgo.” 

“Tush!” again said the man. “'Ihe babe is dead, 
years ago, I fear, though it may be 23 thou sayest, 
Torsetta ; but he by whose commands the boy was 
stolen may be alive, and there is something in my 
heart which tells me I shall meet him, and among 
the hidalgos.’’ 

From those words the reader learns the belief of 
the man and woman whom Silva had robbed of their 
child twenty-five years before. 

The belief that the child had been stolen to be 
adopted by some childless noble was firm in their 
hearts, arising from the fact that, prior to their loss, 
they had been twice asked by different persons to 
sell the babe, its remarkable beauty having attracted 
much attention. 

Those who had made the offers stated that they 
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having none of his own, and that the child should 
be reared as a Spanish grandee. 

Therefore when they lost their babe, their sus- 
picions naturally fell toward Spain, and they had 
spent five years in vain search in that country. 

At the end of five years some rumour, which re- 
sulted in nothing, caused them to visit Lisbon, 
where Torsa had entered the service of the Inquisi- 
tion, and remained in the employ of that order until 
the offers of the astronomer had led him to resign 
the office he had held so long. 

In one thing Torsa had been peculi:r. He had 
always refused to torture any man whose age was 
the same that his son’s would have been, were that 
son living. 

Yet he hated the nobles with a hate that -¢as 
furious, both he and his wife Torsetta, for the; be- 
lieved a noble had robbed them of their babe. 

This hate of the nobles was known only 4o them- 
selves. It was a fact they dared not reveal. But 
report had made Torsa a terror to all. No one, high 
or low, could say : 

“ The hands of Torsa will never be laid upon me.” 

Every one, high and low, could only shudder at the 
mention of his name, and pray in his heart : 

“May Heaven grant that the hands of Torsa shall 
never be laid upon me !” 

When he resigned his office he resigned his uni- 
form of black and red. He had assumed the livery 
of the astronomer, gold and blue, and white and 
silver: gold, like the sun; white, like the moon, 
blue, like the sky; silver, like the stars. A rich 
and costly livery ; magnificent, like all the sur- 
roundings of the wealthy and mysterious astro- 
nomer. 

But this radiant and supcrb dress clothed Torsa 
still, and therefore the other servitors of Dietro De- 
metrius shrank from him, crossed themselves 
secretly in his presence, and trembled yet when his 
dark, flashing eyes fell upon them. 

All but Torsetta. She was his wife, and there- 
fore she shared his greatness—the greatness con- 
ferred by terror and horror. Report, whether false 
or true, made her as much to be dreaded as her hus- 
band. 

It was Torsa and Torsotta who now whispered 
apart, as Lady Hilda and the pretended secretary 
approached. 

There was little time for this whispering, rapid 
asit was. Lady Hilda and the stone-cutter were 
soon very near Torsa and Torsetta. 

Stonio kept his eyes towards the marble floor of 
the hall. Nothing of his face could be seen. His 
cloak was well up over the lower part of his face, 
up to his eyes. His broad-brimmed hat of black 
velvet, and its heavy mass of jet-black plumes, hid 
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his forehead qnd temples. As we said, his eyes 
were turned towards the floor. Therefore of his 
features nothing could be seen. 

‘The faces of Torsa and Torsetta were well known 
to Lady Hilda. They had been pointed out to her 
voon after her arrival at court—pointed out by 
Count Pedro, her guardian and kinsman, as two of 
“the lions of Lisbon.” 

“Lions of Lisbon” was a mere conventional 
phrase; signifying simply things remarkable. But 
Lady Hilda, reared afar from the wonders of Lisbon, 
had regarded them literally as beasts of prey, fero- 
cious monsters, worthy of the dreadful office so 
long held by the husband. . 

When those two dark and lowering visages were 
pointed out to her by Count Pedro, she had rr 
at them in horror, with her blood growing chill, her 
heart in her throat. The two faces had been for 
ever engraved upon her mind. She had dreamed of 
them for weeks afterwards. The black, set 
eyes, the square jaws, the hard, savage of 
the husband, and the large, black, sad, and fierce 
eyes of the wife were burned upon her brain, 

And now, when a few paces from the door, in the 
midst of her fears for the safety of the man to 
whose left arm she clung with the passionate devo- 
tion so suddenly and mysteriously born, as she 
ylanced around, these two faces were before her— 
the wife gazing at her, the husband gazing piere- 
ingly at Stonio! - 

She stifled the shrick that rose to her lips, but 
unable to control her terror, she halted abruptly. 
She did not know that Torsa was no on in the 
dread office he had held. And even had known 
that, the man was still Torsa, and the woman was 
his wife Torsetta ; two terrible tigers, two ravening 
wolves, two fierce vultures, two rapacious ies 
of the awful Inquisition ! 

Stonio, startled, raised his , and the cloak 
falling somewhat, revealed his to the gaze of 
Torsa. 

Torsa uttered a a ory like that of a bold man 
suddenly terrified, dark face grew 
pale, he grasped the arm of Torsetta and pin 
it furiously. 

Torsetta, used to the decided pinches of her hus- 
band, who had a not very pleasant habit of com- 
manding her attention in that manner, did not cry 
out with pain. Her tough arms were used to these 
grips of the torturer’s thumb. She had been ad- 
miring the dazzling beauty of Lady Hilda’s face, a 
face which appeared to her like the face of an angel. 
When that splendid face became so suddenly and 
palpably convulsed with horror and affright, on 
recognising her and her husband, a savage gleam of 
hate flashed from her eyes, which the moment before 
were soft with admiration. 

It was at that moment that Torsa pinched her, 
and she instantly turned her eyes upon the now re- 
vealed features of the disguised stone-cutter. 

Torsetta had not cried out when the thumb of her 
husband bruised the muscles of her arm; but she 
uttered a sharp cry as her eyes fell upon the face of 
the stone-cutter. 

Her cry was like that of Torsa, a short cry of 
terror and wonder, a kind of shrill gasping for 
breath, as if ice-cold water had been unexpectedly 
poured upon them in a great volume. 

They grasped each other’s hands, recoiled, and 
stared into each other's faces. 

After a single glance, firm, flashing, and defiant, 
straight as a sword-thrust into the eyes of Torsa, 
the stone-cutter had again drawn his cloak over his 
face, and, with Lady Hilda, moved on, steadily, 
rapidly, with the air of a man who had nothing to 
fear, or who feared nothing. 

‘* Torsetta !’’ whispered the husband. 

“'Torsa!’’ replied the wife. 

“‘It is twenty-five years since we saw him!’’ 

“Twenty-five! Yes—soon after we lost our babe.” 

“The same face!” 

*“ The same eyes !” 

** The same daring glance !’’ 

‘** The same heroic features !”’ 

“He was flying from his enemies.” 

“* Yes—his enemies in Lisbon.” 

bas = ! It is impossible. Twenty-five years 
should have whitened his hair.’’ 

“True, Torsa, and wrinkled his face. Oh, it is 
not the man we served, the man we aided to es- 
eape. 

“Silence! we are in Lisbon—he was escaping 
from Lisbon. The man we saved from his enemies 
was Stephano, Duke of Villota. 
per very low, Torsetta.”’ 

“* Little need of that, Torsa.. See how the guards, 
even as they hurry by to do duty about that proud 
countess, shrink from us. We had better go back 
as we were, Torsa. When of the Inquisition they 
feared us. Now they only loathe us.” 

“* Peace—they fear us yet, Torsetta. But the man 
whom we aided to eseape—Duke Stephano—what 
did he promise ?”’ 

‘ To find our child, if he ever returned to Portu- 
gal. But he never returned. He was never heard 
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of afterwards. He is dead, no doubt. Probably he 
died while he tried to escape from Portugal.”’ 


It was at this moment that the astronomer was 
looking down into the street from the roof, as has 


‘* But his exact words, Torsetta ? Can you repeat | been told. 


on this man in 
Hilda into the 
unfortunate 


them? Come, let us keep our eyes 
the cloak. See, he is assisting 
carriage. Now, the exact words of 
duke when he parted from us ?” 

** It is twenty-five years ago, © : 

“ Trne—a very long time, Torsetta, but wore it a 
thousand I could repeat them. 1 have treasured 
Sapgze. Tecestte. id the duke to us : ; 

x Torsa! poor Torsetta! If ever again you 
see my face in Lisbon, and my free, your 
child shall be found.’ ” 

* Well?” 

“Well, is that not his face ?—there! you see it 
again as the man gets into the carriage. Is that 
me  eeagl f tly like that of th 

_ r) @ face exactly like of the young 
duke.” 

“True ; but I accept it as an omen, Torsetta.” 

‘And I place more faith in the aid of our new 
master, Senor Demetrius. He has promised to help 
us to find little Pepino.” 

‘Little Pepino !”’ repeated Torsa, with a grimace. 
* Little Pepino, if alive, is a big, stout fellow now, 
a full-grown man, twenty-six years old. Bah! 
are al thinking of Pepino as a baby! You 
hope to find him as you lost him—a baby! * Tush! 
don't shed tears, Torsetta.” 

“Why not? Yes, I always think of him as we 
lost Torsa, a baby—a dear, chubby, rosy, dim- 

ll 


him, 
smiling baby! His beautiful bright eyes-——” 
Ol heeaee will you be silent ?” 


* so lovingly upon me, as he pressed his 
wrod nail lips to my proud breast ! O, Torsa! can 
youever, ever forget that darling rosy mouth ?—those 
dear little hands, over raised to embrace = —_ 
as you bent over him—you kissing me away, you 
might have him all to yourself to devour, to cover 
with your kisses ?’’ 

Torea whtered a great sob, that sounded like a smo- 
thered roar, and then these two abborred ones 
ged each other into tho — shadow of 
house, and, clasped in each s arms, wept. 

So the dreadful torturer had a heart, » heart that 
could be softened to tears! But no one knew that 
in Lisbon, no one but Torsetta, who, in secret, had 
often wept with him. All the groans, the cries, the 
sobs, the shrieks, the writhings of those whose tor- 
tures he had stood over, had never drawn a tear nor 
a sigh from Torsa. What were they to him? 
Nothing. 

But the image of a lost babe, lost when his heart 
was as soft as a girl’s, lost when a cry from one of 
his sick lambs made him sad—this image of a lost 
on had drawn tears of blood from his tortured 
soul. 

‘** There!” said Torsa, after a brief moment of grief 
and tears. ‘‘No more ofthis. Let us hope. The 
astronomer bade us hope. He is a great man, a wise 
man. He knowsall things. He is a wizard!” 

“Take care! If you were heard!” 

“Oh, everybody says he is a wizard, Torsetta.” 

“True. If he only restores to me my babe——” 

“Bah! your babe! Say, our son Pepimo! Grown 
up! Tall—he would have overtopped me a foot. 
Such promise of being a tall, robust, magnificent 
man! Hye of eagle, front of lion, brow like a 
king’s——”’ 

* Torsa, you wish to drive me mad !”’ 

‘Such a man he is—if he lives! No babe now! 
A man to be proud of !”” 

“Torsa! Torsa !” 

‘** But I have hope.” 

** Hope! Ob, I have lived on it all these years, 
Torsa.” 

“Do you know, my heart leaped straight from my 
bosom to embrace that stranger, that young man in 
the cloak! What does that mean ? Something seems 
to tell me we are soon to learn the fate of our son.” 

“The fate? Oh, Torsa!’’ 

“Yes. You know it is possible he may be—no 
more.” 

“* Ah, if we knew only that!” 

“ True, then this gnawing at my heart would end. 
Or if we could only discover the man who robbed 
us, Torsetia.” 

Then these two, whose eyes were dripping with 
tears, uttered a harsh, fierce, subdued “ Hah!” as 
—- r gripped each other’s hands, that was like the 
stifled roar of two lions, hungry and merciless. 

These are the two whom Silva is to behold when 
he awakes from the sleep into which the astronomer 
plunged him—Torsa and Torsetta—the lion and the 
lioness whose little one he had stolen and strangled. 

‘** Should we not keep our eyes ho the stranger 
in the cloak, Torsa? He’s not of Lisbon.” 

**Oh, we are no longer in the service of the Inqui- 
sition, Torsetta. We are now in the service of 
Senor Demetrius. Eh? Whois that speaking ?” 

“The prince.” 

“True. What is it he says? Oh, he offers an 
additional reward for the capture of Stonio, the 
stone-cutter.”’ 


“Ah! and now Don Alva speaks,’ continned 
he too offers an additional reward for 

of the same man. Come, the stone- 

be @ person of great importance, Tor. 

neither the nor Don Alva would 
for his capture, dead or 
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alley seldom used. 
x either side, was a 
@ stone statue of a saint. 
the statue of St. Peter, in the 
The alley and tho statues were 
of what once had been a cathe- 
The cathedral had long ago been trans- 
Only the alley and the 
as ancient landmarks. 
ot mene than ten feet wide, and 
exadtly opposite to each other. 
and Torsetia orowded themselves behind 
St. Peter, where there was barely room 
them to stand ine very constrained posture. 
na —— = steps they had heard 
same statue. 
and in that close alley the 
that even the experienced 
eyes see nothing. 
| both he and Torsetta oe Me keen ag’ ; 
“We may whisper here safely,” were the firs 
words they heard—heard plainly too, despite the 
of jin the street, for those who whis- 
were ae niche. ane 9 could oe 
thom easily by merely stretching out his 
arm from behind the statue. 
- whisper,” thought Torsa, “ but even in 
that I know who you are. You are Prince En- 
rique.” 


“Yes, your grace,” replied another whisper, “ we 
may safely speak here. But why did your highness 
lead me into Saints’ Alley? It is ‘said to be haunted 
by the spirits ‘of all who were buried in the old 
cathedral yard.” 

“Oh, and you are Don Diego Alva,” thought 
Torsa, and he, having his hand already upon Tor- 
setta’s arm, gave it a pinch. 

“ Come, there is no need for Torsa to pinch me,” 
thought Torsetta. ‘I have good ears. I am not 


asleep.” 

* T ied a here,” said the prince, “to speak 
secretly. The guards kept near us, and I have 
something of importance to place in your hands, 
Alva. The fellow must have his ears cut off.” 

“* Oh, his head will be cut off when they catch 
him, my lord.” 

“Of whom do you speak, Alva?” 

“ Why, of the stone-cutter who has but one name 
—Stonio.” 

“Tdo not refer to him. He will be canght, of 
course. I mean the secretary.” 

* The secretary !’” 

“ You are dul. The man who dared accom- 
pany Lady Hilda when she refused my company. 
The secretary of the astronomer or wizard, Deme- 
trius.” 

“Oh! then the man with the face of Duke Ste- 
phano is my new master’s secretary,” thought 
Torsa. ‘I have been in my new service as valet of 
Senor Demetrius nearly two days, and had not 
learned that he had a seerctary.”’ 

‘Ah, my lord, I understand now,” said Alva. 
“The gentleman the astronomer called Senor 
Miguel.” 

“The same, Alva. He shall be sorry that he pre- 
sumed to ride with the betrothed wife of Enrique 
del Lorno. He must never reach the palace of Count 
Pedro, or hereafter he will go about boasting of the 
honour conferred upon him, and telling of the re- 
buff given me.” 

“Too late now, my lord. The cartiage has rolled 
away. It turned the next corner as we reached the 
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carriage can be overtaken. It has gone 
down the street of Lions, as the most direct way to 
the palace Ulloa. But it will have to turn back 
when it reaches the-street St, Ruth. There all the 
streets are torn up ani barricaded. Tt will have to 
return to street Bt. Angelo and go round. You 
must overtake it at the corner of Peace and Picty 
streets.” 

*T, my lord !”’ : 

“ You—that you may win a hundred golden pieces. 
Listen! The streets are full of thieves and plun- 
derers. The — disorder has drawn them out 





in swarms. lect a score or more—you can do it 
in a few minutes. Tell them that you have reason 
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to know that the stone-cutter, for whose capture so 
large a reward is offered, is riding in disguise in 
that carriage with Lady Hilda. Take care that my 
name is nos. mentioned.” 

“Oh !” thought Torsa, “ here is a fine plot, being 
laid to injure the secretary of my new master!” and 
Torsa again ventured to pinch Torsetta. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THERE is a limit to all things—even to the 
tience of a woman who is pinched by her husband, 
and the pinches of Torsa were no jokes. 

Retaliation was in her power, but not in kind. 
That is, she did not dare raise her hand, lest the 
rustling of her mantle should betray the presence 
of herself and Torsa to the prince and Don Alva. 
But something was under her right foot—nothi 
less than the left great toe of Torsa, upon whic 
she knew was an excrescence called a corn, of mag- 
nificent size, and as tender as one’s eye. 

Being now pinched for the third time, Torsetta 
bore down heavily with her foot upon that excres- 
cence, Which no one has ever been mad enough to 
call useful, ornamental, or anything pleasant. 

Torsa nearly burst a blood vessel in restrainin 
the roar of pain he desired to utter. It was we 
for him and Torsetta that he remained silent, else 
the swords of the prince and Don Alva would have 
been through them a score of times instantly. 

But having witnessed much horrible pain in his 
time, Torsa learned to imitate many of those 
whom he had tortured upon the rack. He suffered 
in silence—convinced that Tersetta was very far 
from being asleep. 

“But, my lord,” said Alva, in reply to the Prince, 
“ the secretary is not the stone-cutter.”’ 

“‘ What of that ? The thieves must believe he is.’’ 

“Oh, if they believe that, they will not be content 
to cut eff his ears, my lord. They will cut his head 
off—tear him to pieoes.”’ 

“So much the better. Alva, did you never sud- 
denly meet a man, a total stranger to you, in whose 
eye, or face, or form, or presence there was some- 
thing indescribable but powerful—a something 
that made you hate that man and fear him, and 
you unable to say why you hated and feared him, 
and would like to hear that he was dead ?”’ 

“Yes, my lord. I felt so yesterday, when I saw 
for the first time that mysterious stone-cutter—that 
fellow Stonio.” 

“So I feel toward this secretary—just as if he 
were a coiled serpent about to strike his faugs into 
me,” said the vindictive prince. “Call a dog mad, 
and everybody will stone him to death. So clap 
the name of Stonio on that secretary, and he will be 
torn into pieces.” 

“But the palace guards who escort the carriage, 
my lord ?” 

“T shall take care that they are drawn away by 
an order from Captain Britto, or some chief of the 
PaBet, my I oh ys a Torget th dignities Lad 

“But, my lord, you forget the indignities y 
Hilda may suffer ; there fo danger, she may be 
robbed if not hurt. The thieves will not hesitate 
to take her jewellery from her.”’ 

“ She deserves some punishment for her insult to 


me.’ 

“Oh, that may be, lord, but I cannot answer 
for the length to which the desperadoes may go. 
Your highness forgets that Lady Hilda has jewels 
of great value with her. No doubt there is scarcely 
a thief in Lisbon who has not heard of the Montre- 
dore necklace, valued at a quarter of a million. It 
was at that the galley slaves aimed yesterday when 
they stormed the house of Silva the confectioner.”’ 

“Lady Hilda seems to have great and very stran; 
confidence in this astronomer. Before she left the 
observatory I saw her place in his hands all her 
jewellery, wrapped in a handkerchief,” said the 
prince, 

This was true. Lady Hilda, acting ova impulse. 
had placed the gems she wore ina handkerchief, an 
giving the precious packet to the astronomer, whis- 


pered : 

“Already these have endangered my person. I 
pray you keep them for me for a few hours.” 

“‘Confided her gems to the wizard !”’ exclaimed 
Silva, in amazement. “ Why, the man may be a 
mere adyenturer, a paltry mountebank, and fly 
with the jewels! How rash women ever are !”” 

“He cannot leave Lisbon without my knowledge.” 
said the prince. “The jewels will not be in his 
keeping long. It isa mystery to me why she places 
such confidence in a man of whom she knows 
nothing. But let us leave this for hereafter. Go 
forth now and gather the thieves—they are every- 
where. Only the presence of troops in the stree 
restrains them from F pecuerer plunder.” 

“The fellow is well armed, my lord,” said Alva, 
remembering the pistol that was thrust before his 
eyes by the supposed secretary. 

Yes, the astronomer took special care to arm 
him well. But he is only one man. He may make 
an end of a few thieves—so much the better for 


Lisbon—but he will soon be as helpless as a sheop 
amid a hundred hungry wolves. I shall take care 
that Lady Hilda suffers no indignity, though a 
little might not harm her. Now, away—for there is 
but little time to spare.” 

The sound of their departing steps soon enabled 
Torsa to venture upon a pinch again. But this time 
he took care to draw his foot away from that of 
eer Well,” said T ly to the pinch, “d 

“Well,” said Torsetta, in reply to the pinch, “‘ do 
you think I am made of iron ?” . ai 

é Did you hear? They intend to kill the secre- 


“True, but what is that to us? It is very dan- 
gerous to goagainst the wishes of Prince Enrique ; 
and then Don Alva is not to be despised. Let us 
immediately return to the house in which we now 
gong may sound, in fact, it may have 
already sound og 

** Peace !’’ said Torsa, as he struggled hurriedly 
from behind the statue. ‘Get you to the house, 
and if the gong. strikes, or has struck, go in my 

lace to Senor Demetrius, and tell him all that we 
ave overheard.” 

** And you ?” 

‘** Oh, I am going to save the life of the secretary, 
of the man who has the face of Duke Stephano——”’ 

“Ah! and perhaps lose your own, Torsa. But go 
—for my heart too went forth toward the eyes of 
the secretary—his glance seemed to pluck my heart 
from my bosom. ere was something in those 
eyes that—but I am mad to imagine such athing.’’ 

“What? Come, you do not say what you are 
mad to imagine, Torsetta ?’’ 

“Oh, that there can be anything in his eyes—the 
eyes of a full-grown man—like something in the 
eyes “ an infant. There! why do you pinch me 

in 

“T have been mad ; I am yet, in that respect. I 
imagined there was something in the eyes of the 
secretary like what we used to see in the eyes of our 
Pepino!”’ 

“Then we both are mad. Our grief for our loss 
has made us ready to imagine anything, Torsa. But 
hurry to save him. It is true he has the face of 
Duke Stephano, and the eyes of Pepino—that is, in 
my heart!” 

“ And in mine,” replied Torsa, bounding away. 

Torsetta returned to the hall of the astronomer’s 
house, placed her back against the wall, immediately 
sneer e gong, awaiting patiently a summons from 
above. 

As we know, the interview between the astrono- 
mer and Silva was not brief. Therefore Torsetta 
had a long time to wait. 

Meanwhile Torsa was bounding along the dark 
streets like a leopard, his showy dress of gold and 
silver lace and blue and white volvet, sometimes in- 
visible amid oe and then sparkling as 
he flitted near blazing torches. 

Five times he was stopped by patrolling guards. 
Each time, as his face was recognised, kare was 
this exclamation :, 

“Ah! it is Torsa! Make way for Torsa!” and 
those in his way fell back shuddering. 

Once Torsa halted and listened. He had heard a 

uliar whistle, keen, rattling, prolonged. As he 
istened, he heard it again, 

“Ah!” he muttered, as he bounded on, “ that is 
the rally call of the thieves of this quarter. It is 
not unfamiliar to me. Don Alva is already at work. 
He has spoken to one of the chiefs of the vagabonds, 
and the chief is calling together his band.” 

As he bounded on he heard another whistle, pecu- 
liar also, yet very different from the other. Nota 
long, rattling, shrill sound, but a rapid succession 
of spasmodic whistles, each distinct and separate, 
yet all making one signal. 

Oh! there is another! That is the a call of 
the river thieves. Don Alva works fast. It is not 
a score he is collecting—but scores, hundreds. The 
more the better for his purpose. Shall I be in time ? 
Am I right in going in this direction? Whatif I 
should miss the carriage ? Whatisthat? Oh, the 
rrally call of the thieves of the markets! Come, 
Don Alva is as rapid as lightning. He does not 
mean to fail from lack of numbers. Where is the 
attack to be made? Oh, at the corner of Peace and 
Piety street. Iam nearly there. I think it safest 
to wait the approach of the carriage there. I shall 
hear the pone. of the wheels long before it reaches 
that place, and then I can hasten to meet it.” 

Turning abruptly aside from the course he had 
been pursuing, Torsa sprang with immense leaps in 
another direction. 

After a time he saw approaching a body of 
mounted guards, some of whom carried torches. 
He crouched in the deepest shade until all had gal- 
loped by. As they passed, his eyes, keen and 

werful, and aided by the glare of the torches, 

lashed over the faces of the riders, noticed and 
counted every one. A cold dew broke forth upon 
his forehead, and he stifled a cry of rage and fear. 

“Twenty-three! all of them! the guards who es- 





corted the carriage! I remember their officers and 





their faces! Oh, the carriage is without guards 
now! The prince has kept his word to Don Alva! 
He has seen that the guards are drawn off! I have 
lost much time—there is little left now to use!” 

He bounded on, directing his course so as to 
carry him most speedily to the place where the at- 
tack was to be made. 

Much more time had been consumed by him in 
his pursuit than we have used in speaking of it. 
An hour had passed since Torsa parted from Tor- 
setta. It was now near the hour of dawn. 

Torsa strained every nerve, and was soon re- 
warded with the sight of the carriage, on the driver’ = 
seat of which a footman bore a great torch. Iwo 
lanterns, one on each side of the driver's seat, also 
aided to encircle the carriage in a halo of light. 
There was a footman standing on a small sent out- 
side and behind the carriage, who also carried a 
torch, 

The vehicle, with its interior invisible to any one 
without, the windows closely curtained within, was 
rolling on slowly. In tact, the horses which drew 
it were walking. Had they been trotting fast, Torsa 
could not have come up with them, nor even have 
caught sight of them. 

As it was, he was soon near enough to be heard 
by the driver as he shouted : 

“ Halt! In the name of the Inquisition, halt!” 

From the habit of years, Torsa used the namo of 
the order he had served so long. 

On hearing the command, the driver drew his rein 
sharply, exclaiming to the footman who sat by 


m : 

“ What does this mean? In the name of the In- 
quisition! This is the third time I have been com- 
manded to halt since we left the house of the astro- 
nomer. Who is it comes?” he added, looking down 
from his seat at the man in gold and silver lace, and 
livery of blue and white.” 

“Itis Torsa!” cried the footman on the lackey- 
seat behind the carriage, recognising the face of the 
ex-chief torturer, as the glare of his torch fell upon 
it 


‘“*Torsa ! Oh ! the saints preserve us from Torsa!’” 
cried the driver, as he trembled and crossed himself. 

But at that instant a hundred yells filled the air, 
the yells of hundreds of thieves, vagabonds, cut- 
throats, and desperadoes—yells having this chorus : 
* Death to Stonio, the stone-cutter!’’ and from 
the deep surrounding darkness from every side, 
rushed a mob of human fiends towards the carriage. 

* Too late !’’ groaned Torsa, whose hand was upon 
the handle of the carriage door on the right side, the 
side on which he had seen the supposed secretary 
sit down, as the vehicle rolled away from the house 
of the astronomer. 

* He will be torn to pieces in an instant !’’ 

Then a bugle-note not far off—all these things hap- 
pues in a breath—a bugle-note recognised by 

‘orsa even, as he strove to open the carriage door 
that those within might have a chance for flight, 
that the man with the face of Duke Stephano and 
the eyes of Pepino might have a chance to use his 
weapons in the street, and not be killed in the car- 
riage like a beast cornered in a lair. 

* Ah, that is the bugle of Prince Enrique, who 
comes to rescue Lady Hilda!” 

He jerked open the door and thrust in his head, 
shouting : 

“Out! Out! the 
Ah! What! Oh!’ 

These last three words, these three exclamations, 
“Ah! What! Oh!” were uttered by Torsa ina 
very loud voice, a voice full of wonder, and instantly 
after he leaped into the carriage and closed the 
door after him. 

The clash of the door had scarcely sounded when 
a hundred desperate hands grasped the top of the 
vehicle. In the twinkling of an eye the glass win- 
dows were shattered, the curtains torn away, the 
whole framework of the carriage-top dragged off, 
the driver and the two footmen hurled to the ground, 
the horses cut loose, the carriage swaying to and 
fro like a boat upon the waves at the base of a cata- 
ract—all done in a moment, amid yells, screams, 
oaths, and cries of “ Death to the stone-cutter!” 
while gleaming, villanous eyes, knives, and daggers 
flashed amid the light of the torches and lanterns 
snatched from the footmen. 

en it was seen that there was but one person 
in the carriage. That one was Torsa. 

While the top of the carriage was being de- 
molished, and it was all done in a moment, he had 
crouched down upon the floor of the carriage be- 
tween the seats, and he rose up as the whole top 
was swept away, rose up shouting in a voice of 
thunder—a voice that was Cistinct as a bell even 
amid all that roar—a voice Pm fl recognised by 
all who heard it, as he pealed it forth with his arms 
wide extended : 

“Tam Torsa!” : 

There he stood amid the rnins of the carriage, 
no face in Lisbon so well known as his—his face 
flaming, his eyes glaring, his long arms wide 
stretched, his gorgeous livery of blue and white vel- 


thieves of Lisbon are upon you! 
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vet. streaked with glittering gold and silver lace— 
not the tall form in garb and cloak of black velvet 
the thieves had been told they should uncover, but 
‘Torsa! no more, no less. 

A dead silence of an instant, broken only by the 
deep breathing of the amazed ruffians, and the clat- 
ter of swiftly-nearing hoofs—the cavalry being led 
~ Oa Enrique to the expected rescue of Lady 

ilda. 

Then one great yell of dismay, as if from the 
throat of a single giant suddenly terror-struck. 

“It is Torsa! Torsa of the Inquisition!” and all 
that mob of desperate men turned to fly. 

Turned to fly, as Prince Enrique, sword-in-hand, 
and at the head of a hundred horsemen, came up 
furiously, with Captain Joam Britto at his side, and 
a sccre of torches flaming in the hands of those 
about him. 

The aspect of affairs amazed him. There was no 
one in the wreck of the carriage but Torsa, and even 
the Prince crossed himself as Torsa's eyes met his. 

“Lady Hilda? Whereis she?” he demanded, 
staring wildly about. 

“* Your highness arrives too late to find her in this 
carriage,” replied Torsa. ‘* Your highness must ask 
the thieves. I have but just come; and the carriage 
‘was empty when I got in.” 

Eager to vent his rage upon someone, the Prince 
spoke aside to Captain Britto a single word, and 
Captain Britto repeated that word to his cavalry, us 
he pointed with his sword at the recoiling mob of 
ruffians, and added two more: “ Charge! no quar- 
ter!’’ and the heavily-armed squadron swept 
towards the retreating thieves like a tempest of 
werciless sabres. 

“Oh,” thought Torsa, shrugging his shoulders, 
“they did not bargain for that with Don Alva. But 
they deserve it.” 

“Torsa!” 

* Your highness !” 

“What does this mean? Why are you here? 
Where are Lady Hilda and the secretary *” 

“Tf I know, may my own rack be my dying bed, 
my lord,” replied ‘Torsa.” 

‘“* What uniform is this you wear ?” 

“*No uniform, my lord. A livery!” 

“A livery? When did the Inquisition clothe its 
servants in gold and silver lace, and corselets of blue 
and white velvet? Thou liest!”’ 

Torsa glared at the Prince with eyes full of rage. 
No one in Lisbon had ever dared say to him, ** Thou 
diest !”’ 

He had heard much of the boldness and hastiness 
re er Prince. He had now good proofs of all he had 

icarda, 

“It is a livery, my lord,’’ he replied, sullenly. “ I 
am no longer in the service of the Inquisition.” 

** Ah! In whose service are you? Whose livery 
do you wear? Itis strange to me, as also is that 
badge upon yonr arm; what is it ?—a sun, a crest. 
and seven stars.” 

“True, my lord. I am in the service of Senor 
Dietro Demetrius.” 

“Ho! a fellow-servant of the secretary !”’ 

“True, your highness, but those thieves now 
scampering from Captain Britto, said that the man 
was the outlawed stone-cuttor in the disguise of 
Senor Miguel. I chanced to be passing, and run- 
ning to the carriage, looked in. Behold, it was 
empty! and as the mob came rushing up, I sought 
safety in the carriage. Verily, I should have been 
trampled to death but for that.” 

“Then you know nothing of the countess and 
the secretary—for it was not the stone-cutter ?” 

“May I die, as I said, if I do. The driver and 
two footmen may explain why the carriage was 
empty when I got in.”’ 

**Ah—I will question thom. Where are they ?” 
said the prince, dismounting. 

** Where are they ”” repeated Torsa, descending 
from the wreck of the carriage, and snatching the 
only lantern that remained from what was left of 
the driver's seat. ‘ That is hard to answer.” 

The spot was now wholly deserted, except by the 
prince and Torsa. The wreck of the carriage stood 
in the centre of the large space formed by the junc- 
tion of two streets. ‘The horses having been cut 
loose, had vanished. The desperadoes, pursued by 
the cavalry, had fled in every direction. It was 
still quite dark, though day had begun to dawn. 
But for the gathering masses of clouds, there would 
ae been little need of the lantern swung about by 

orsa. 

Three bodies were soon found. The first was 
that of the footman who had first recognised Torsa. 

**Oh, he is dead! He can tell us nothing,” said 
‘Torsa, as he gazed at the motionless form. ‘“ He 
was knocked down and trampled to death, no doubt. 
Oh, I know him—that is, I used to know him. 
Once he was a thief like the rest. It is very plain 
why they killed him. He betrayed some of them, 
und tried to become an honest footman. Here is 
the end of his honesty.”’ 

“ Here is another,” said the prince, who espied a 
body under the carriage. 





Torsa dragged this body out by the heels, and 
examined it. 

* Ah, this is the other footman—there ‘were but 
two. He is not dead, only stunned; but we can 
learn nothing from him now. Ah, the driver, 
Hillver! How do _— fecl, my man ?” 

“Oh!” groaned the driver, staring at Torsa, as he 
rose to a sitting posture. “ Mercy!” 

“Come, I will give you mercy,” said Torsa, 
thrusting his hand into iis bosom and producing a 
flask of spirits. “Try that, aud talk te Prince 


ee a who has some questions to ask you. 
rink.” 


The bruised and bewildered coachman eagerly 
drank from the flask, keeping his eyes upon Torsa 
the while, in a kind of trance of terror. 

“Bah!” said Torsa, as he received the nearly 
emptied flask. ‘‘ We are not in the torture cham- 
ber of the Inquisition. Why do you stare at me 
so?” 

“Oh, you are Torsa!” 

“ What of that ? Come, wake up your wits! You 
are detaining the prince. Stop! Who is this com- 
ing hither? Oh, it is Don Alva?”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XtLVIII. 

On the great chain of the Bahamas are strung, 
like so many glowing emeralds, five hundred islands 
of various sizes and every degree of fertility. 

To one of these islands we would now draw the 
attention of the reader. 

It was little more than an islet, but within its nar- 
row bounds were gathered most of the luxuries of a 
tropical region. From its centre uprose a tall peak 
which gave to the island its name. A magnificent 
bay, protected by two long, wooded peninsulas, like 
bent arms, lay at the south side of the island. 
Forests of orange, lemon, lime, and cocoa-trees grew 
in ran’: luxuriance, the beauty of their ‘flowers and 
fruit giving the place the look of an enchanted 
realm. To the north was a belt of trees, comprising 
the stately mahogany, the fustic, and the hgnum- 
vite, which served to break the roughness of the 
chill winds which sometimes blew from that region. 
Birds lived here—the mocking-bird called through 
the forests, singing, whistling, and crying like a lost 
child—the blne-bird, the southern oriole, and hosts 
of bright-winged, or sweet songsters made the air- 
* redolent with melody.” 

On a low, sandy shore to the eastward, turtles 
sometimes nestled, burying their eggs in the sand. 
The island was a wilderness of flowers. Vines ran 
from tree to tree, flinging out loose festoons, forming 
arbours everywhere, which were vivid masses of 
colouring. ‘The flowers were chalices of sweetest 
perfumes, intoxicating to the senses. 

Springs of clear water abounded in the soft shades 
of the orange-groves. Oysters wereabundant on the 
shores, and the most delicious fish darted through 
the surrounding waters. 

It was a small Eden—a lovely bit of Paradise, so 
bright, so beautiful, so glowing, it might have 
seemed the type of heaven. ; 

Yet, as everywhere through this world of ours, 
the trail of the serpent was here. 

Unlike most of the smaller islands of the great 
chain, Mountain Island was inhabited. 

Upon the top of the summit was a little wood 
cabin, not to be distinguished from the low-grow- 
ing shrubs around it. Its sides were glazed, 
and a revolving telescope showed that it was an ob- 
servatory, from which its occupant could scan the 
seas for miles in every direction. 

Down by the bay, in the midst of an orange 
grove, composed of remarkably large trees of great 
beauty, nestled a little village. 

The houses were all picturesque, with vine- 
wreathed porches and verandas, and thatched roofs 
that overhung the cottage walls like great over- 
beetling brows. There were no fences visible. The 
island was one great lovely garden, which its in- 
habitants shared in common. Soft grassy slopes, 
gemmed with blossoms, surrounded the dwellings 
and descended to meet the lapping waters of the 
quiet, sheltered bay. 

It seemed as if the inhabitants of this island 
might be purer, and nobler, and better than those 
of their race who dwell in less favoured regions. 
It seemed as though those upon whom Nature had 
lavished such prodigal gifts should have been 
supremely worthy her bounty. 

But it was not so. 

The little community was a band of outlaws. The 
women were hardened of face, bold of eye and 
speech, familiar with prisons, 

The children were precocious in all evil know- 
ledge—little vipers who should yet do their deadly 
work upon mankind. : 

The men were the crew of :the pirate schooner we 
have described. 





This was the den of the pira‘es—the home to 
which —_ withdrew when pursuc%s pressed hari 
upon them. 

The outiews had lived bere for years. Some amon, 
thom had been pirates in their gts but had been 
driven from the seas by a frigate of the royal navy, 
that had waged successful war against thom a score 
of years before. 

They had retired to this place after their ship: 
had been destroyed,to subsist, with their wives and 
children, on the abundant provision nature afforded. 
Mountain Island had always been a favourite resort 
with freebooters, its seclusion, its southerly climate, 
its admirable look-out, from which they could de. 
tect an ap h when it was many miles away, and 
its na advantages commending the island to 
them as a rendezvous and place of residence. 

The retired pirates had been joined here at various 

iods by the outcasts of Cuba and other of the 
est India Islands, and by escaped convicts and 
criminals. 

Living an indolent, animal existence, and pining 
for their chosen sphere of action, they were over- 
joyed when the gold ships began carrying their 
treasures to England, and the worst and boldest of 
the outcast colony, a New Granadan escaped con- 
vict, proposed that they should attack these ships 
and enrich themselves by their spoils. 

The proposition was eagerly acceded to. They 
had money, and forthwith procured a vessel that 
suited them in one of the West India ports, altered 
and rigged her fortheir purpose, and began to scour 
the neighbonring seas in pursuit of prey. 

They experienced moderate success in their ne. 
farious business, and money and prisoners bogan tv 
accumulate on their hands. A stone prison-house 
was built for the accommodation of captives, the 
New Granadan having an eye to the future, when 
they might serve him as hostages or ransom, or pro- 
tect the island from attack. 

This, then, was the history of the lovely island and 
its inhabitants. 

At sunset, two days after the capture of Lily and 
Roland, the pirate schooner sailed into Mountain 
Island Bay, and dropped her anchor, 

The villagers thronged to the shore to meet her, 
uttering cries of joy at her safe return, and inqui- 
ries as to her success. 

She had been gone a fortnight, and, as might be 
expected, her return was always problematical. 

‘The guilty are never secure. 

Boats were lowered from the schooner and the 
captain and half his crew hurried ashore. Every 
able-bodied islander belonged to the vessel, and only 
the old and infirm men, the women, and growing 
children were settled residents of the island. The 
larger share of the population had now returned, and 
great was the rejoicing. 

“ What luck pe inquired an old superannuated 
buccaneer, whose countenance indicated a long 
career of crime, as he approached the pirate chief. 

“ Not much this time,” was the response. “‘ Yet we 
have every reason to be satisfied. If we have gained 
no money we have gained twenty new recruits of 
the right sort.” 

“ How so?” cried a dozen voices. 

“T captured a whale ship, manned by Kanakas 
who had been crimped in Honolulu. They’rea tough 
lot; just the sort for us. They begged to join us, 
and i took *em in. I had arow with the captain and 
mate, and they’re in irons in the hold.” 

The villagers cheered lustily. 

** Fetch ’em ashore !’’ was the general i 

The chief gave the word of command, and a 
score of Kanakas of various ages came ashore. 
They appeared to be greatly delighted with their 
new comrades and quarters, and were loud in their 
denunciations of the captain and mate who had de- 
coyed them from their homes. ‘ 

“Now the prisoners!” commanded the convict 
chief. ‘The hold first.” 

Three fettered prisoners were brought ashore, 
scowling fiercely at each other. One of these was 
Bickley. The two others were Captain Stocks and 
his first mate, Mr. Striker. 
ee had overtaken the guilty whaler at 

st. 

He had incurred the enmity of the pirate chief, 25 
had his confederate and mate, and the New Grana- 
dan had jeered and taunted, and threatened him, 
until he had almost gone mad. What was to be 
his fate he did not kaow, and could only conjecture 
in a sort of despair. 

“The cabin prisoners!” said the chief. 

Every eye was: turned to the ship to see the 
prisoners deewed worthy of eabin accommodation. 

Stocks and his mate ‘stood in the foreground, @ 
little apart, hoavily fettered, looking for the rost. 

They believed Lily and Roland to be still at Har- 
bour Island awaiting their return. Bickley had 
spoken with them in the hold, but he would not tell 
them that the young people were also captives to 
the pirates, fancying it might gratify Stocks to 
learn of their misfortune. > 1 

Imagine, then, tho stupefaction with whieh they 
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beheld the two 
beach unfettered 

The young couple had spent more than a year at 
na Island, which Ser had guitted in A t 
of the preceding year. was now February, bor- 
dering close upon March, the adventures of the 
young pair among the mutineers and the long 
voyage around Cape Horn having filled up the in- 
tervening months. 

Lily had grown intoa graceful, slender maiden, 
bright, beautiful, and sweet as the flower whose 
name bore. Her om at ae = 

mance expressed the purity, nobility, 
grandeur of her radiant soul, 7 

Roland had toa noble manhood. He had 
a mind and ar beyond his years, Every 
movement betrayed a nervous en , ® promptness, 
an pace | of both mind and body, that showed how 
far behind him he had left his thonghtless boyhood. 
Grave almost to sternness, thoughtful almost. to 
severity, he had a heart as tender as a woman’s, 
and a soul capable of the grandest, mightiest love 
a love as he lavished upon Lily in unlimited 
worship. 

Changed as the two were, Stocks recognised them 
at once. 

“Ten thousand curses!" he ejaculated, hoarsely 

and unconsciously. “They here! I thought they 
were safe at Island.” 
His mutterings attracted the attention of both 
Lily and Roland. He endeavoured to shrink away 
and hide his fettered hands. They had seen* him 
in his power. He could not bear that they should 
see him helpless and fettered. 

Both started at sight of him, but they uttered 
no taunting word as he expected. Instead, they 
turned away in silence, moving up the beach. 

Neither Lily nor Roland had the heart to gloat 
over even the deserved misfortunes of their enemy. 
Besides, they had anxieties enough of their own to 
depress them. ; 

During the two days that had ag nm since their 
capture, the pirate chief had made frequent protes- 
tations of his love for Lily. The maiden had replied 
with the scorn he merited, and, finally angered, he 
had threatened to confine her in his island prison 
until she should consent to become his wife and the 
queen of his convict community. 

Her opposition to him had only quickened the 
a of the New Granadan. He was willing to 

her dislike for a little while, hoping to conquer 
it. He had resolved within himself to remain at the 
island a few days, during which he would try every 
art to reduce his haughty prize to submissiveness. 

He came forward to meet her with an air that 
showed he claimed her as his own peculiar prize. 

He had no wife, no family to gainsay his wishes. 
The islanders, one and all, approved of his matri- 
monial sovlgts and a loud cheer arose, as he held 
out his hand to assist Lily up the ~ 

The maiden one to her lover, disdaining the 
pirate’s proffered help. Not yet had his vile blood- 
stained hands touched her, and they never should. 
She regarded even his touch as a contamination to 
be avoided with all her strength if need be. 

She carried in her bosom her little pistol still. She 
had heroism to use it against her pirate-admirer 
ag it ever be necessary to protect herself against 

“ 


prisoners as they sprang. on. the 


Roland’s revolvers were yet. on his person, and he 
felt himself the guardian of Lily’s life and honour. 
He was resolved not to be separated from her, and 
— her tightly, asif fearing she might be torn from 

im. 


“Very well, my haughty queen,” said the pirate 
chief, his ugly face flushing with anger at his re- 
pulse, although his voice was softly modulated. 
“You can do as you like for the present. I am_wil- 
ling to tame my wild bird gently. You might have 
had yonder cottage,” and he indicated a dwelling 
superior to the rest, “‘ but you seem to prefer a pri- 
son. A prison let it be.” 

Lily bowed in cold assent, yet clung the closer to 
Roland. 

“ Show us to our prison,” said the latter, quietly. 
“T warn you, pirate-chief, that I will not be sepa- 
tated from my sister. You must ‘give us rooms to- 
gether, or adjoining.” 

The chief showed a disposition to refuse this 
haughty demand. But a moment's reflection de- 
cided him to grant it. He believed the two to be 
brother and sister. He desired to tame Lily to 
submission. He had determined to incarcerate her 
in the prison as a means of keeping her safe and at 
hand, but he wanted her to look kindly upon him, 
and she never would if he deprived her of the com- 
panionship of her bro 3 

“You shall not be separated,” he said. “You 
can have rooms that open one from the other. I 
don't want to be harsh with either of you, because 
I love the golden-haired maiden. I would win her 
by kindness, if possible. Even I,” and he grinned, 

would like to be loved instead of feared. But if 
gentleness fails,” he added, “I'll try harshness. 
separation, a dungeon, and starvation may break 


"in their rooms, let me know. 





the will that kindness cannot bend. This is merely 
a rare fair lady, but one you will do well to bear in 
mind. 
Lily did not reply. She did not wish to exaspe- 
rate the villain, and if sho spoke it would only be 
to utter words of contempt and aversion. 

ae chief summoned a tall, burly negress to his 
side. 

She was a most repnisive specimen of her race, 
as were the whites of theirs. A bandanna was 
wound around her  moon-like face. Her fea- 
tures were sca and seamed with livid marks. 
Her forehead was low ; her crinkly hair rising above 
it in short tufts. Her wide thick mouth wore a 

. The marks of a degraded soul, a 
low m nature, and an evil life were visible in 
every feature of her forbidding countenance. 

The chief smiled as he saw Lily’s involuntary 
shrinking from this creature. 

“‘Valla,” said the pirate, “escort these youn 


people to the prison. Give them numbers four an 
ve in the light hall.” 
‘Si, senor,” said the woman, with a deep one. 


tesy, speaking in Spanish, although her master 
employed the English ton e. 

** And Valla,” said the chief, “ remember to treat 
the young lady with ali respect. Supply her with 
clothes and everything she wants. You can bor- 
row them of the other lady prisoner. Pay every 
attention to this lady, for she is to be your mis- 
tress and my wife !”’ 

“Si, senor,” said the woman, as beforo, but 
showing her teeth in a delighted grin on this ooca- 
sion. 

“Now, off with you. If they want anything not 

The negress assented, and bade the young couple 
follow her. 

They obeyed in silence. 

Their destination was a large stone edifice behina 
and at one side of the village under the thick shade 
of the orange grove. It was a one storey building, 
shaped like a quadrangle, with a court in the centre. 
The entrance was a most gloomy one. There were 
dungeons underneath, as had been indicated in the 
speech of the chief. 

When Lily and Roland had disappeared behind 
the hea ouble oaken doors, which shut after 
them with a dull clang, the chief turned his atten- 
tion to his other prisoners. 

A venomous light twinkled in his small eyes as 
he looked at the two men for whom he con- 
ceived so strong a hatred—unreasonable in the ex- 
treme, since they were of kindred souls. 

“ Jocko,” he said, summoning to him a Portn- 
guese, villanous in his appearance. ‘Let these 
men be taken to the black dungeon. We'll soe if 
they'll try to hold back these trusty knaves from 
joining our band. We'll see if they will threaten 
me more with the sloops-of-war. Away with 
them! and you need not be particular how you treat 
*em ” 


“And the sailor?’ inquired the Portuguese, 
pointing to Bickley. 

“Put him in number six, of the light hall, next 
to my cabin passengers. He belongs to the same 


The unhappy captain and mate of the Dolphin 
were marched off, cursing at the pitch of their 
voices. Bickley followed, whistling ‘‘ to keep his 
courage up.”’ 

** Now boys,”’ said the chief, addressing his sub- 
jects, ‘‘ I expect to be home a week at least. There 
are two war-vessels after us, and it won’t hurt us 
to lie still a few days. Let us have a week of 
general jollification and show these new recruits 
how we live here in a world of our own. Let the 
whisky flow, and enjoyment reign. Before the 
week is ended I may have need of the services of 
our good — celebrate my marriage rites.” 

His followers expressed their joy at the happy 
prospect, and lond cheers rang through the village. 

A man was then despate to “ Look-out Sum- 
mit’’ to watch for the appearance of any vessels in 
that quarter, to make known to his comrades which 
improbable event a private signal was arranged. 
The captain then strode off to his cabin, the cottage 
he had indicated to Lily as her possible abode, the 
groups separated to their homes, and a general air 
of bustle succeeded to the late quiet and monotony. 


(To be continued.) 








For once the adage, that true love never did run 
smooth, has met with a striking confirmation in the 
person of a whale ship. For there is now an old 
whaling ship, called the True Love, lying at Hull, 
which has had quite a remarkable career. She was 
built at Philadelphia in 1764—106 years ago—and 
during the revolution sailed over the seas as a Yankee 
privateer. A British cruiser finally captured her, 
after which she was bought from the Government by 
a merchant and employed in the wine trade until 
1784, The True Love then entered the whaling 





service, and continued in it until 1867. She is soon 
to be “spliced,” that is, her timbers will be spliced 
into firewood, and True Love’s flame will bura bright 
to the last. 

Evipentxy and logically, wearing a beard is con- 
ducive to the longevity of ladies—in France. Ma- 
dame Aglaé T——— has just died at Toulouse at the 
advanced age of 104, having a magnificent beard the 
— of a sapeur’s, and handsome curly black whis- 

ers. 

REMARKABLE ESCAPE FROM INTERMENT.—A case 
of trance, which we are now about to relate, is cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable, as it undoubtedly 
is among the best verified upon record. It appears 
that the wife of a blacksmith, residing in Newcastle, 
who had been unwell for some time, was observed 
by her attendants to be gradually sinking, and what 
had every appearance of death, and what was be- 
lieved to be death, occurred during the course of the 
day. An undertaker was communicated with, and 
all the arrangements completed for the funeral. The 
relatives were acquainted with what had happened, 
and a son came all the way from London with the 
intention of accompanying his mother’s remains to 
“the house appointed for all living.” Several of 
her friends were invited to be present at the “ coffin- 
ing,” and they included a considerable number of 
women. Immediately before the ceremony was 
about to be performed, one, an intimate friend, rose, 
as she said, to “take a last look at the deceased.” 
No sooner had she gone forward to the bedside than 
she uttered a sharp scream, and startled all present 
by affirming that she observed the body moving. 
Some of those present were terrified; others, less 
timorous, approached the bed; a doctor was sent 
for, and it was found that the dead had actually 
come to life again. The poor woman is still, we be- 
lieve, in a very low state, however, and but little 
hopes are entertained of her ultimate recovery. 

‘THE duel between the Duke de Montpensier and 
Don Henri de Bourbon is another instance of history 
repeating itself. Onthe 12th of March, 1370, Henri 
de Transtamarre killed his brother, Kiug Peter the 
Cruel, in a field at Monteuil. On the 19th of March, 
1778, a duel took place between the Count d’Artois 
(afterwards Charles X.) and his cousin the Duke de 
Bourbon. The parties met in the presence of six 
noblemen, and the two princes, drawing their swords, 
attacked each other with such fury that they would 
soon have put an end to the contest had not some 
of the parties present interfered. The Count d’Ar- 
tois was slightly wounded in the sword-arm, the 
Duke de Bourbon being a much better swordsman 
than his antagonist The occasion of the quarrel 
was owing to the Duchess de bourbon’s baving had 
the imprudence, at a grand masquerade, to lift up 
the mask of the Count d’Artois, who was incognito 
with a lady whom she had dismissed from amongst 
her dames of honour. ‘The young and spirited lover 
was so much incensed with this act of presumption 
that, forgetting all the consideration due to her sex 
and rank, he straightway wrung the duchess’s nose, 
and threw the whole court into confusion. Other 
days other manners—wringing a lady’s nose—and a 
duchese’s nose! Oh, France! 

‘'nE ANCIENT Map oF THE WoRLD IN HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL.—T hecelebrated Hereford Mappa Mundi, 
the work of Richard de Haldringham, who held a 
stallin Hereford Cathedral a.p. 1290 to 1310, is about 
to be published, and we would make the fact known. 
The map itself is the largest, and most quaintly and 
elaborately finished, of all the known Mappa Mundi, 
and is, indeed, a literary archeological gem of the 
first water. It is being published by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Woolhope Club, and no effort is spared 
to get it out with the utmost accuracy. It is not done 
for profit, but simply as an object of the highest in- 
terest, and to ensure the maintenance of perfect 
copies of tho map, before the original gets too dis- 
figured by time to allow of its being copied, or lest 
anything should happen to it. Itssize is 6ft. by 3ft., 
and to bring out the fac-simile will require thirty- 
six lithographic stones of the largest size. ‘The 
strict accuracy of this fac-simile will be guaranteed, 
and may be tested by every purchaser; for in the 
4to. book of descriptive letterpress which will ac- 
company it, will be four large photographs from the 
map itself, embracing the whole of it (of 15in. diam. 
size), and a glass would, of course, at ouce show any 
fault, if it exist, by comparing with the lithograph. 
It is offered at the cost price of its reproduction, and, 
indeed, the number published will be determined by 
the cost, when further experience has partially tested 
the estimates. It is far advanced in preparation, and 
it is h that sufficient subscribers may be got to 
enable it to be issued by the end of this year. It is 
rather a more serious item as to cost than the sub- 


committee had thought; but they have decided that 


it shall be done well. ‘he Rev. F. Havergal, of the 
College, Hereford, the College librarian, is the 


|, general editor, 
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Dr. Srencet las discovered in the Rawlinson 
Collection in the Bodleian a new MS. of “Garin le 
Loherain,” two fine MSS. of the French prose ro- 
mance of “ Artus,” a curious translation in French 
verse of “Boethius de Consolatione,” a good MS. of 
the prose “ Brut d’Angleterre,” &c. The verse frag- 
ments which were formerly supposed to be part of the 
“ Romance of Merlin,” prove on further examination 
to be portions of Wace's history about Merlin and 
Vortigern. 


ALExANnDRIA.— After Alexander’s death, Egypt fell 
to the lot of his lieutenant, Ptolemy Soter, who en- 
larged and improved the imperial ‘city by connecting 
the island with the mainland by means of a jetty 
called the Hepstadion, and building on it the cele- 
brated lighthouse which was considered one of the 
seven wonders of the world. He was the founder of 
the family of the Lagidw, who reigned in Egypt till 
the time of the Cesars. He and his successors took 
a pride in decorating the capital. The palace of the 
Piolemies, the tomb of Alexander, the theatre, Pos- 
sidion, Timoneum, Gymnasium, Paneum, and Hip 
drome, were all erected by them in and around the 
Bruchion, Thus Alexandria became the finest and 
most prosperous city in the Levant, at about the time 
of the commencement of the Christian era. Three 
centuries after it began to decline; for, as it became 
the theatre of many of those violent political and re- 
ligious convulsions which preceded the fall of Pagan- 
ism, one of which has been so powerfully described 
by the author of “ Hypatia ;” it suffered fearfully in 
each outbreak, and was devastated by the revolted, 
and by the repressors of revolt, till its final destruc- 
tion was consummated by Amrou, the lieutenant of 
Calif Omar, who took possession of it A.D. 641, and 
burnt the Alexandrine library, the loss of whioh was 
greater than would be that of all the libraries at pre- 
sent existing in England and France. What was the 
extent and magnificence of Alexandria at that time 
may be gathered from the report of Amroa to his 
chief, in which he mentions that the city contained 
4,000 palaces, 4,000 public baths, 400 circuses, and 
12,000 gardens; so that even in the time of its 
decadence its inhabitants did not lack places of 
amusement. Subsequently, it fell into utter decay, 
and became an immense heap of ruins. Le Brun, 
who visited it in the seventeenth century, says he 
“never saw anywhere finer ruins :” he describes the 
remains of the Palace of Cleopatra, the obelisk 
called the Needle, and Pompey's Pillar, and adds 
that he saw very few inhabitants amongst the ruins. 
In 1777, there were only 6,000 residents, in the 
place of 600,000 who occupied it in the time of the 
Lagidw. Since the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, however, owing greatly to the energetic 
character of Mahomet Ali, but more especially to 
the circumstance that it has become our stopping- 
place on our road to India, the prosperity of Alex- 
andria has revived, and it has again become one of 
the most flourishing places in the Levant. Its pris- 
tine grandeur has, however, been replaced by modern 
comfort. One is astonished on landing, after being 
accustomed to the semi-barbarous squalidness of the 
Frank quarters in Stambonl, Smyrna, and Beyrout, 
to encounter here certain signs of European civilisa- 
tion in its rows of handsome houses, having an air 
of English comfort about them, in a square laid out 
with some degree of taste, and surrounded by con- 
sular residences and hotels, aud above all in secing 
stylish-looking carriages drawn by spirited horses, 
which whirl about the sandy streets of the town in 
place of the rickety arabas with which one mounts 
the tortuous narrow lanes that lead from Galata to 
Pera. Most, if not all, this life and prosperity is 
owing to Anglo-Saxon gold and Anglo-Saxon enter- 
prise, which alone seem to lave the power of ani- 
mating the dead East. 





THE LADYBIRDS. 


THERE seems to be every probability that lady- 
birds will be exceedingly plentiful this coming sum- 
mer. Several of our correspondents have written to 
us regarding their early appearance and remarkable 
abundance at this season of the year. We ourselves 
have noticed these pretty little insects to be extremely 
plentiful in the gardens at Anerley during the past 
month. However, we are not disposed to think there 
is anything so very unusual in ladybirds being some- 
what plentiful at the end of March, when it is berne 
in mind that they appeared in such prodigious num- 
bers during the fall of last year. he species no- 
ticed in the gardens this season is Coccinella-7- 
punctata. 

The habit of ladybirds is to hibernate and get 
threugh the winter, hidden between palings, shel- 
tored underneath the loose bark of trees, buried in 
heaps of dead leaves, or concealed in holes ia old 
walls ; hence, they are quite prepared to make their 
exit at the shortest notice if a few suany days lure 


them from their hiding-places; and this is just what 
happened a short time ago. 

Ladybirds, under ordinary conditions, are euenget 
our earliest spring visitors. The female, soon 
her appearance, deposits her eggs underneath the 
leaves, selecting plants or trees most frequented, by 
the aphides. The eggs are of a dingy yellow tint, 
cylindrical in shape, and when. fastened to the leaf 
by the parent ladybird, hang by one end in clusters 
numbering often fifty or sixty. Soon there emerge 
from out the egg cases, quaint-looking little grubs 
of a dingy hue, but somewhat gaudily marked with 
dots of orange and scarlet. If noplent-lice are to 
be found upon the tree whereon they come into 
existence, the tiny larve then take their walks abroad 
in pursuit of aphides, their favourite food. In some- 
thing like three weeks thoy attain their full size, and 
are then slate-coloured, mixed with markings of yel- 
low, while along the centre of the back tiny tubercles, 
from which minute hairs grow, are interspersed with 
spots of black and red. The next proceeding is to 
retire into some safe locality, and when there to fix 
themselves securely by their tails to a leaf or other 
suitable object. Thus suspended, the change takes 
place from the larvm@ to the pups condition. The, 
pup are pitch black and highly polished, having a 
row of yellowish spots extenilay along the median 
line, or, in other words, the back. In about three 
weeks after the “transformation scene” the perfect 
ladybirds burst from their pups cases, to wing their 
way “ to fresh fields and pastures new.” 

We have thus given briefly an outline of the lady- 
bird’s history, thinking it might prove of interest to 
all. Gardeners, and the tillers of the land, have’ 
good reason to welcome the ladybirds as their best 
and staunchest friends, while hop-growers, and 7 
who love to quaff the nut-brown ale, may well 
glad of heart should the early lady-cows, Betes de la 
Vierge of the French, prove the avant couriers of 
goodly legions. 





Nort only in England are ladies employed in the 
telegraphic service, but for some time past the Swiss 
telegraphs have been worked by female hands. On 
the Lake of Lucerne the postal service on board the 
floating office is also performed by a woman. 

SEVERAL antiquities have been found during the 
process of the excavations now pear | made for 
the foundation of the new Post-office at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. The Postmaster-Genera! is stated to have 
given orders for the careful preservation of them and 
of any others which may be discovered, 

GartsBALpr is likely to inherit a large fortune. A 
young lady residing at Binningen, near Bale, died a 
few days since, aged twenty-five years. She has 
bequeathed a large fortune in the following manner: 
Seventeen thousand francs to poor painters ; 5,000 
francs to M. G., residing at Bale; 40,000 francs to the 
towns of Neuf-Brisach and Lauterbourg, in Alsace ; 
and 500,000 francs to a Garibaldian officer named 
Luigi Franzoja. The testatrix states in her will that 
she does not know whether Franzoja is alive, and 
directs her executors to make inquiries at the Hétel 
de Geuéve, at Florence, where he resided during 
1862 and 1863. The testatrix also states his mother 
lived in the Ponte Provolo, at Venice, in 1868. If 
Franzoja is dead, his wife and children are to receive 
one-half of the bequest, and Garibaldi the other half, 
and if Franzoja left neither wife nor children, Gari- 
baldi is to receive the 500,000 francs. y 





FACETIZ, 





Tne bachelor has to look out for number one, the 
married man for number two. 

To be anybody now-a-days one must first be 
viewed, then reviewed, and finally interviewed. 

ALLUDING to chignons, Mrs, Clever said: “A girl 
now seems all head.” “ Yes, till you talk to her,” 
growled Mr. Clever. 

QUITE ANOTHER THING. 

Sporting Farmer to his Rector: ‘* Come to look at 
our hurdle races, sir? Capital view from thi 
lane.” 

Rector (who is there by accident, of cowrse): 
“Musn’t go to races in Lent, Smith. . We are only 
out for a ride."—Punch. 

ADVERTISEMENT.—Lost.—A very valuable idea, 
last Saturday, supposed to have been left in a cab. 
It is of no use to anyone but the owner. Anyone 
finding the same may keep it for his trouble. — Wil- 
o’-the- Wisp. 

PARLIAMENTARY.—In answer to a question put by 
Mr. Mac Something, M.P., forthe Something Burghs, 
the Postmaster-General did not state that there was 
a special demand at the telegraph offices for a supply 
of Highland clerks, on the score of their being more 





wiry than most people.—Fin. 





We frequently hear of a “ flight” of steps, but 
have never yet been ableto diseover where they 


* fly” to, , ' ¥ bi 

Wuar is the difference between Eugenie and tho 
deposed Queen | of in?.,One-is a belle on a 
throne, and, the other Jsabell¢ off. 

Miss JINGLESBY says the best way to get a sweet 
husband is to marry a confectioner.’ 

“T am astonished, my dear Miss Rosa,at-your 6en- 
timents; you make me start.” “Well; ‘sir, I’ve 
been waiting to' make you start! for ‘the last half- 
hour..’ “ Yes,” said little Mary,“ for James is coming 
a ” Who James was @i@ not appear, but 
Rosa blushed.” . by 

A HORTICULTURAL 8a ‘language of 
flowers is uttered by ee, i dls ol a 

A WOMAN lately } at a printing-press at 
work, looked up in the face of her companion, and in 
a most earnest manner inguired “Arrah, ‘Tim, an’ 
them’s the things as writes the papers? Bo’s them 
what they call editors?” 

A GOVERNESS, advertising fora situation, says that 
she “is perfect mistress of her own tongue.” 

“How do you do?” exclaimed a gentleman, 
seizing @ lady's hand, and squeezing it rather rudely. 
“ Oh, Lam suffering from the pressure, sir!” 

A MAGISTRATE ome some boys for loitering 
in the streot, asked; “ If everybody was to stand in 
the street, how could anybody get along!” 

AGGRAVATING FLIPPANCY. 
“ WELL, dearest, where have you been to-night? 


‘Monday pops." again?” 
“ No, Celia. I have spent a most instructive even- 
ing with the ‘An 1 Society.’” 


“The ‘ Anthropohowmuch,’ darling ?” 

“The ‘ Anthropological,’ Celia! Are you deaf?” 

“ How nice! And where do they ‘ Anthropolodyc,’ 
duckums ?”—Punch. 

DQUBTFUL. 

Caw this be trae ?— 

A Liverpool milkman, named Boordman, was on 
Thursday fined 1000. for having an illicit still on his 


es. . 

Are the police quite sure that the still was for the 
manufacture of spirits? May it not be some new 
American patent for extracting milk from agua pun- 
paginis ?—Fun, 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Jovial Huntsman: Slow horse, sir. 

Dismal Do: Ah! yes—he is rather:—walks o 
hundred and then sleeps for ten minutes, 
What the deuce is the matter with him ? 

Jovial Hunisman: I know him. belonged to 
Sam Burgess, the photographer, lately. dead. Sam 
took,.equestrian portraits. Trained that animal 
you've got to stand still.—-Wiil 0’ the Wisp. 

A Broap Hiyt.—An acquaintance from the 
country having visited some friends, and Soy orem 
to depart, presented a little boy, one of the ily, 
with half-a-crown in the presence ‘of his mother. 
“Please is it a good one?” asked the little fellow. 
“ Of course it is,” r the gentleman, ‘surpri el. 
“Why do you ask?” “Because I'd ‘rather have a 
bad one, and then they'll let me keep it. If I get 
any good money it goes into the bark, and I never 
get it again.” . 

Sxakp.—*" Who don’t take a seat within tho 
bar?” asked a lawyer of his client the other day in 
the sheriff's court, “My father always advised me 
to keep out of bad company,” replied the other. 

Nor To sg Donz.—Love is as natural to a young 
woman as fragrance is to a rose. You may locka 
girl up in a convent—eonfine her in a cell—cause her 
to forswear her parents—these things ‘are possible ; 
but never hope to make the sex forego heart worship. 
Peso hope would prove as bogtless as the Greek 

ve. ne 

Amsrtion.—We know of ,a;lazy genius in the 
Hampstead-road, who, on, being asked, as he lay 
lolling on the sofa, what the height of his ambition 
was, replies—* To marry a rich widow) who has got 
a in #4 cough.” Nice young mav, that ! ; 

Mark TWAIN produees one of the most striking 
cases of meanness on record. He: says he knows of 
‘an incorporated society which hired a man to blast 
a rock, and he was punching powder in a hole with a 
crowbar when a premature explosion followed, send- 
ing the man and crowbar out of sight. Both camo 
down again all right; and the man went to work 
again promptly. But though he was gone only 
filteen minutes, the company docked him for lost 
time.” at yy 

, TOBACCO FOR TIPPERARY. 

Amon the various questions lately asked of Go- 
vernment in the House of Commons, one was © sen- 
sible one. Colonel French er toxk'y of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer “ whether he would permit 
on any, and on what terms, the cultivation of tobacco 
in Ireland.” Either it would or would not pay to 
grow tobaceo in Ireland. If it would not pay, - 





bacco would not be grown; if it would pay, the free- 
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dom to grow it would be a real emancipation and 
matter of justice to Ireland. 

Perhaps we may yet live to smoke Enniskillen 
Shag, Trim Bird’s Eye, and Wexford Returns, or, in- 
stead of foreign cigars, solace our nervous system 
with Waterford Regalias, Cork Principes, Wicklow 
Pickwicks, and Government Galway Cheroots, It 
would be a good job if, by permitting the growth of 
Irish tobacco, the Legislature caused the fire of Irish 
sedition to end in smoke.—Punch. 

Sa an astronomer to a bright-eyed girl when 
talking of rainbows: “Did you ever see a lunar 
bow, miss?” “I have seen beaux by moonlight, sir, 
if that’s what you mean,” was the sly rejoinder. 

A youne man who had boasted a fine tenor voice, 
lately had the misfortune to lose all his teeth, which 
were replaced by “counterfeit presentments,”—his 
voice was so severely injured that now he is obliged 
to sing “ false-set-o.” 

TAKING THE Vett.—This affecting ceremony took 
place one day last week in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
where a young lady entered one of the large linen- 
drapery shops, and having made a very trifling pur- 
chase, left the shop. Immediately afterwards the 
shopman missed an article from a lace-box ; the fair 
creature bad taken the veil! 

Tue Book or Naturze.—Randle Jackson, the 
counsel for the East India Company, was a very 
ostentatious declamatory speaker, who despised all 
technicalities, and tried to storm the court by the 
force of eloquence. Once, when uttering these words. 
“In the book of Nature, my lord, it is written,” he 
was stopped by this question from the Chief (Lord 
Ellenborough), “Will you have the goodness to 
mention the-page, sir, if you please?” 

At Bow-street, recently, while a woman was 
making a rambling statement of the ill-usage she 
had suffered from a neighbour, a solicitor in the case 
observed that she was making an omniwm gatherum 
kind of complaint. The woman turned round in- 
dignantly, and said to the magistrate, “No, your 
worship, I never used no such words; I ain't given 
to bad language.” 

A Famuty Puzziz.—A propos of the report that a 
father and his son—who were referred to as “ MM. 
X pére et fils,” are about to marry two sisters, the 
French papers suggest the following complications 
as possible to arise from these double espousals:— 
To begin with M. X., the son will be the brother-in- 
law of his father, and his wife will become the sister- 
in-law of her own sister. If M. X. senior has a son, 
and M. X. junior a daughter, and they should marry, 
the danghter of X. junior will become the sister-in- 
law of her father: and the son of X. senior will be 
the son-in-law of his brother and of his sister-in-law. 
If there should be a child of this second marriage, it 
will have two grandfathers, MM. X. senior and 
junior, whence it follows that X. senior will become 
the brother of his ewn son. More than that, ifa boy, 
he will be the brother of his own mother, since he 
and his mother are alike grandchildren of X. senior ; 
aud as a mother’s brother is an uncle, he will be in 
the anomalous position of being his own uncle. 

PuiILosopxy wirHout Sorencs.—A traveller in 
the “ Far West” tells a story of a rural philosopher 
who had somewhat advanced in years without learn- 
ing much of the mysteries of nature. What know- 
ledge the old gentlemen had gleaned was entirely in- 
dependent of sci He did not know whether a 
microscope was “something to eat, or a new-fangled 
farming maebine.” A young friend, fresh from school, 
once paid him a visit, and was very anxious to en- 
lighten the old man on the wonders of the micros- 
cope, a specimen of which he carried about him. 
While the old philosopher was making a frugal meal 
in the field, at noon, the youth produced his micro- 
scope, and explained its operation, which he illustra- 
ted by exhibiting its power upon several flies, and 
divers minute atoms of animate matter at hand. To 
hissurprise, the aged pupil did not manifest much 
astonishment, and, stung by his indifference, he de- 
tailed to him how many scores of living creatures he 
devoured at every mouthful, and in each drop which 
quenched his thirst. At this, his hearer was scepti- 
cal. To prove the fact, the boy snatched from his 
hand a chunk of rich cheese, which he was then de- 
vouring, and, placing it under the magnifier, the mass 
of wriggling animalcule was triumphantly pointed 
out. The old man gazed upon the sight indifferently, 
and at length, with the atmost nonchalance, took ano- 
ther huge bite. “ Don’t!’’ exclaimed the boy ; “ don’t 
eat it, Unele Ben; don’t you see ’em! See em’ twist 
and wriggle!” “ Let ‘em wriggle !” said the old phi- 
losopher, munehing away calmly. “They've the worst 
on’t; if they kin stan’ it, I kin!”"—and he delibe- 
rately finished his meal. 








Plants 48 Saniragy AGENTS.—Vegetable life is 
stimulated by the applicetiop to it in the soil of the 
various waste and refuse substances, the wreck of 





humanity, the decay of animal matter, the results of 
the attrition of civilised life with the forces of the 
world. The solution of the question as to the dis- 
posal of the sewage may appear more practicable; we 
have hungry ground that might profitably be enriched 
by the waste of cities; we have planta, the produce 
of which might be increased by being fed on tho 
same substances; but that obstacle to ponderable 
bodies, space, intervenes; the collection, transport, 
and distribution of manurial matters from our great 
cities to our hungry soils is surrounded with diffi- 
culties; but, as these are great, so must our exertions 
be-to overcome them. The earth is ready to absorb 
and deodorise matters up to a certain extent. ‘I'he 
plants are ready to seize the substance placed in the 
earth and prepared by it for their food. Let, there- 
fore, the earth and the plant, as the means provided 
by nature, bo employed both in town and country as 
far as practicable. The result will be purer air, 
better water, and enriched soil, that will give our 
teeming millions greater resources of food, which 
may be regarded more highly when it is considered 
the result of native skill, intelligence, and industry. 





LINES TO A LABOURER. 


I MARR’D a child—a pretty child, 
A gentle, blue-eyed thing ; 
She sow’d the scented mignionette 
One sunny day in spring ; 
And while the tiny grains she sow’d, 
The stream of thought thus sweetly flow’d: 


“On this dear bed the dew shall fall, 
And yon bright sun shall shine— 
’T will spring and grow, and blossom then; 
And it will all be mine!” 
And the fair thing laugh’d in childish glee, 
To think what a est hers should be. 


I saw & man an acorn plant 
Upon the hill-side bare— 

No spreading branch, no shading rock, 
Lent friendly shelter there ; 

And thus, as o’er the spot he bow'd, 

I heard him—for he thought aloud : 


“Frail thizg! ere glossy leaf shall grace 
Thy wide and sturdy bough, 
I may be laid amid the dead 
As low as thou art now ; 
Yet wilt thou rise in rugged strength, 
And crown this barren height at length.” 


Each had a hope: the childish heart 
Look’d to a summer’s joy ; 

The manly thought, strong and mature, 
Looks to futurity. 

Each trusts to Nature’s genial power— 

He wants a forest; she, a flower. 


Who sows the seed of heavenly truth, 
And doubts Almighty power ? 
Will years less surely bring the oak, 
Than months the summer flower? 
Then sow, although no fruit you see, 
God, “in due time,” will raise the tree. 
J. 





GEMS, 





Give but substantial aid if you can; tears are but 
drops of water—what good can they do? 

Keep your temper in disputes. The cool hammer 
fashions the red-hot iron to any shape needed. 

It is always safe to learn, even from our enemies ; 
seldom safe to venture to instrnct even our friends. 

Ir is one of heaven’s blessings that we cannot fore- 
know the hour of our death; fora time fixed, even 
beyond the possibility of living, wonld trouble us 
more than doth this uncertainty. 

LEARN to say “No” with decision; ‘ Yes” with 
caution whenever it implies a promise—for once 
given, it is a bond inviolable. 

THERE is as much greatness of mind in the own- 
ing of a good turn as in the doing of it ; and we must 
no more force a requital, out of season, than be want- 
ing in it. 

Ovr strength often increases in proportion to the 
obstacles which are imposed upon it; it is thus that 
we enter upon the most perilous plans, after having 
bad the shame of failing in more simple ones. 





STATISTICS. 


THE amount of the funded debt of the United 
Kingdom under the different. denomination of the 
stocks on Feb. 24, 1870, ineluding stock certificates, 
was 727,539,956L. 4s. 6d. 

Post-orrice Srarisrics.—A receat Parliamentary 
return says that the estimated number of inland 
letters posted in the United Kingdom, in 1369, was 


772,000,000 (exclusive of official correspondence), re- 
alising 3,438,1837. in postage. It shows that the loss 
that would be produced if, on all letters reaching 2oz. 
and not exceeding 16o0z., the charge did not exceed 
4d., and if all others exceeding 160z. were charged 
at the book-post rate, should there be no increase in 
the number transmitted, would be 65,2471. Should 
the reduction lead to double the number transmitted, 
the gain would be 1,4401. ; if treble the number were 
thus transmitted, the gain would be 68,127/. No 
fewer than 55,000,000 newspapers and book packages 
passed through the post in 1869, producing 408,792 

Sitkworms’ Eaos anp Cocoons.—The trade of 
France is considerable in theeggs and cocoons»f the 
silkworm. In 1869 the itotal value of eggs imported 
for home use was 11,956,000f., received as follows : 
From Japan, 9,436,000f.; Egypt, 1,232,000f.; China, 
560,000f. The total value of cocoons was 39,366,195f. 
From Turkey, 19,505,400f. ; Italy, 5,851,620f.; United 
Kingdom, 2,286,650f.; China, 1,647,490f.; Greece, 
1,242,505f. The total export of eggs of French pro- 
duce was 3,378,700f. ; being chiefly to Italy, 3,183,351f. 
Of cocoons it was 8,306,781f., as follows: To Italy, 
2,657,338f.; to Switzerland, 5,321,867f. The com- 
parative import of eggs was for 1867, 11,325,000f. ; 
1868, 29,751,000f.; 1869, 11,956,000f. Of cocoons, 
for 1867, 27,930,786f.; 1868, 43,879,668f.; 1869, 
39,366,195f. The whole. import and export trade 
may be taken in our money for 1867 at 2,069,620/. ; 
1868, at 3,331,127/.; 1869, at 2,520,300. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
M. Pritievx, in a paper “ On the Effects of Frost 

upon Plants,” has shown that if the thaw is con- 

ducted gradually the plant will always revive. 

COVERING THE LuNG8.—One of the most important 
things to be considered in dress is the careful cover- 
ing of the chest and back. Exposing the lungs 
by inadequate shielding of these portions of the 
body from cold is too generally practised, especially 
by ladies. To cover the chest alone, most carefully, 
is not enough. There should be thick covering be- 
tween the shoulders. 

A SMALL piece of paper or linen, moistened with 
spirits of turpentine, and put into a bureau or war- 
drobe for a single day, two or three times a year, is 
a sufficient preservative against moths. 

ConTAMINATION BY ZINC TaNKS.—M. Ziurek 
calls attention to the, fact that water, kept in small 
reservoirs made of zinc, or collected from roofs 
covered with zinc, is invariably contaminated with 
that metal, and that the use of such water for do- 
mestic purposes is highly injurious to health. The 
author recommends that where zinc vessels are 
used for purposes indicated they should be painted 
over with asphalte varnish or any iron pigment. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Coat hag been found at Midnapore in Bengal. 

Tue sum for which Deptford Dockyard has been 
disposed of is 75,0001. 

Ir is stated that arrangements are at present in 
progress for an International Exhibition to be held at 
Turin in 1872. 

A LeTrer in the Cearense says that at Maman- 
guape are two women, one of 110 years and the other 
of 136, the latter of whom has 121 descendants. 

Dr. Wyman has discovered a species of crocodile 
in Florida. Hitherto the alligator has been the only 
reptile of this class known to inhabit the United 
States. 

Virers have multiplied enormously in Franco 
during the last few years, which is owing to the 
merciless destruction of the hedgehog, their natural 
enemy. 

Tne Emperor and Empress of the French will be 
godfather and godmother to the son of Count Welles 
de Lavalette, grandchild of the French Ambassador 
to London, ; 

M. Sommer propounds a new theory of sleep ; his 
idea is that sleep is simply a result of the deoxyge- 
nation of the system, and he believes that sleepiness 
comes on as soon as the oxygen stored in the blood 
is exhausted. 

Tus Larcest OrGaN IN THE Wortp.—The 
largest organ in the world will be the organ now 
building by Willis, forthe Hall of Artsand Sciences, 
South Kensington: it will have 111 sounding stops, 
independent of fourteen couplers. 

GReenwicu Hospital is now a ragged school. 
The West Dining-hall has been grauted for the use 
of the East Greenwich Schools, and here 300 rescued 
children are daily taught. f 

A cat, the property of Mr. Rea, station-master, 
who has recently gone to reside near Edinburgh, lias 
found its way home to the n@ghbourhood of Car- 





lisle, having travelled 100 miles in about ten days. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The hand- 





Lavra E.—The colour is light brown. 
writing is too angular. 

L. F.—The correct form is ‘I have drank.* If you 
‘wish to refer to an action completely games you must 
then use the preterite, and say “1 drank.” 

Epwin.—By subjecting the steel to the influence of 
heat, the magnetism which it has acquired will be re- 
moved. The steel can be repolished by emery powder 
mixed with fine oil. 

ConrapD1y wi!l find information about the dressitig of 
small skins in No. 359 of this journal «Look under the 
head of “‘ Household Treasures,” at page 479. 

A StupEent.—Bathe the weak eyes in a mixture of equal 
parts of vinegar and water. This remedy has often proved 
so efficacious as to prevent the necessity of wearing 
glasses, 

L. G.-—It is desirable that you should allow a medical 
man to inspect the forehead. A remedy for the spots 
cannot otherwise be prescribed: 

A. S.— The headquarters of the metropolitan mounted 
police are in Scotland Yard, Charing Cross. You should 
make a personal application there.; 

A New Reaper.—We cannot recommend anything for 
removing superfluous hair. 

Awnniz P.—The information about “ waterproofs” will 
be found in No. 339, or page 647 of our thirteenth volume, 

Kartnir.—Theo lines are impassioned, but the faults in 
their construction render them unsuitable for publica- 
tion. 

G. C.—A Cyclopedia of the Arts and Sciences is the 
nearest approach to a work containing so much varied 
‘knowledge as you desire to possess. If you py. a visit to 
the chief bookseller in your town, he will show you 
the different undertakings of that nature which are now 
‘before the public. 

X. ¥. Z.—The “ Pickwick Papers” were first published 
about the year 1838 : the Pickwick Club, if it existed any- 
where but in fairy land, must have been established two 
or three years before that date. 

Currvacus.—We think differently from you, being sure 
that there are very many young ladies who are in every 
respect most eligible. We are sorry that it has not been 
your good fortune to meet with such. r 

Exeanor.—There is an eminent firm of builders of the 
name you give, You will find the address in the London 
Directory. 

Rosa N.—The handwriting is very good. The other 
matters should be left cheerfully to mamma's discretion, 
and the confirmation dress occupy less of the attention 
than the solemn obligation imposed by that rite. 

J. W. F.—There is possibly a little jealousy existing in 
your companion's heart. That, however, is no reason 
why you should discontinue your visits to the home of 
the brother of your lady-love. 

GreeEn.—Did we not answer you in a former number ? 
Surely the value of the 201. is greater by one shillling 
than the amount of the other sum. It is, therefore, wrong 
to say you gave upwards of 201. for an article which cost 
you one shilling less than 201. 

Joux D.—The arts referred to cannot be acquired by 
mere book-learning. The delicacy of the manipulation 
and intonation can only be imparted by a professor. 

Syowpror.—You are not too young to enter the pro- 
fession, and by industrious perseverance, which embraces 
a strict steadiness, you are very likely to succeed. It is 
indispensable that you should receive tuition and undergo 
some years’ training under the a i of a respectab! 
and competent instructor. This advantage your friends 
will probably be willing to procure for you. 

A New Supscrisee.—Fresh air, exercise, and a litte 
medicine are the remedies, The price of a volume of the 
Lonpon Reaper is 4s. 64. Any bookseller will procure it 
for you, orif you remit 5s. in stamps, it will be im. 
mediately sent to your address post free. 

A Constant Reaper.—It is difficult to answer without 
being acquainted with the reasons that existed for such 
a proceeding. It may, however, be broadly stated that 
the wife has the usual claims on the husband, but that 
to substantiate them she must either live with him or 
else announce her willingness to do so. 

_Dinna Forcet.—“ Jane,” is considered to be the femi- 
nine of ‘‘ John,” which is derived from the Hebrew and 
means ‘the grace of the Lord.” An engagement ring is 
worn on the third finger of the lady's right hand. Such 
rings with gentlemen are not so common, although of 
course a lady might insist upon her lover wearing such a 
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token. As you are yet young the measurement you refer 
to may be indicative of your growth resulting in what is 
termed a fine woman. The handwriting is unexception- 


-able ; there are only two slips of the pen. Whenever you 


read, let your powers of penetration and observation be 
on the alert. 

Ayniz.—l. “Edward,” from the Saxon. signifies 
“happy keeper.” “Aunie,” from the Hebrew, “‘ gra- 
cious.” 2 It is the lady's privilege to acknowledge or to 
ignore the gentleman’s presence when they meet. 3. If 
a lady did not think it unbecoming to take any notice of 
a false lover, she mig t send him a yellow carnation, 
which is an emblem of “ Disdain,” or bilberry, which 
signifies ‘‘ Treachery.” 

Lorrtz and Syowpror.—You need never blush to own 
your love; but, if you can, that you are not 
deceived by him who tells you that he loves you. Test 
him well ere you permit your affection to fasten on him, 


‘| lest it be bestowed upon a phantom. To Suowdrop’s 


uestion, we reply that tastes differ about beauty, and 
that something more is involved in beauty than the mere 
colour of the eyes and hair. If the handwriting were 
less cramped it would be more elegant: 

Brianourand Amanpa.—A teaspoonful of sulphur taken 
in milk before breakfast is serviceable to the complexion. 
For the hair, try the effect of onions rubbed in af the 
roots frequently. Amanda's writiag is very good, and 
superior to that of Blanche. 


THE LOVER'S CONFESSION, ~- 


Come, name my fault!” I said, “that I . 
May mend it.” So 1 made reply 

To Laura—darling of my heart— 

Whom long, in vain, by every art 

I tried to force to franker speech, 

** Do tell me plainly, I beseech, 

For my soul's sake, that while I live 

I may repent and Heaven forgive !” 

*’Tis worldliuess !" at lyst she said, , 
And. blushing, drooped her lovely head, 
As if she feared I might infer , 

She meant forgetfulness of her! 

** And is that all?” F answered. ** Well— 
I own the world’s enchanting spell ; 

The fault is one 1 cannot hide; 

But ah! ‘tis not for you to chide; 

Still, dearest, let me worldly be, 
Since you are ‘all the world’ to me!” ae 


Berrua, dark, Respondent should be fair, and good 
looking. ‘ 

Op Marn, forty-five, with a good and young heart, and 
a good home. ould like to correspond with a wi- 
dower.: . " 

Harkrr S., tall, fair, and with 1501. per annum. Re* 
spondent must be fair, tall, and good looking. f 

Epixpuren Lassie, nineteen, 5ft.,3in., fair, and lov’, 
ing. Respondent must be about twenty-three, tall, dark 
fond of home, and a carpenter or engineer preferred. 

L. P., twenty, fair, and fond of music. Respondent 
must be cheerful, and fond of music. 

B. B., twenty, dark, in a good situation, and fond of 
music. Respondent must be musical, and cheerful. 

J. B, twenty, fair, 5ft. 5in., and loving. Respondent, 
must be about the same age and stature, and fond of 
music. 

U. M.S., tall, dark, and entitled to money. Respon- 
dent must be seventeen, fair, and must forward carte. 

T. (a musician), nineteen, tall, fair, and good looking. 
Respondent must petite, not over nineteen, and a 
handsome brunette. 

Frorence B., twenty-five, tall, dark, good looking, 
zood tempered, fond of home, and loving. Respondent 
must be about thirty, and steady ; a tradcsman preferred. 

H. H., twenty-three, 5ft. 8in., handsome, with an in- 
come of 1001. per annum, 

ALBERT H., twenty-three, tall, handsome, of good birth 
and education, and in easy circumstances. Respondent 
must be musical and domesticated. Would like to ex- 
change cartes. 

Lizz1r, twenty-three, 5ft. 4in.. auburn hair, dark eyes, 
good tempered, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, and in the medical profession. E 

Orara Janz, nineteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, medium 
height, fair —y-~ cheerful, and fond of home. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, and steady; a tradesman 
preferred... 

Auice Mau», twenty, tall, dark, curling hair, hand- 
some, and when of age will havean income. Respondent 
must be tall, ina good position, fond of home, and loy- 
ing. 

Froneyce Amy, twenty-five, tall, dark, and good look- 
ing; has an income of 1001. a year. Respondent must be 
in a good position, affectionate, and fond of home. 

Rosg, seventeen, light hair, blue eyes, affectionate, and 
domesticated. Respondent mus tall, dark, and not 
over twenty-one. 

8, A. W., twenty-seven, medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
and good looking. Respondeut must be tall, dark, and 
respectable. 

Beataic’ and Annir.—‘‘ Beatrice,” twenty, medium 
height, fair, domesticated, and loving. Respondent 
should be not more than twenty-three, tall, dark, steady, 
and fond of home. “ Annie,” twenty, dark, domesticated, 
and is a farmer's daughter. Respondent to be tall, fair, 
and gentlemanly. 

Constant, thirty-one, affectionate, educated, and a 
widow with a good business of her own. Respondent 
should be a widow, with a moderate income. 

JOSEPHINE, eighteen, tall, a blonde, fair, golden hair, 
and blue eyes. Re yeryoy must be tall, dark, have 
handsome curly , and be about twenty-five. 

Doutxy Dor, twent tite, fair, rosy, good tempered, 
affectionate, fond of Dh 5 anda food liousekee per. Re- 
spondent must be twenty-five; tall, have black hair and 
eyes, and be in a respectable position, 








Netrey, eighteen, medium height, dark, domesticated, 
‘ood looking, and loving ; will have 2001 on her marriage. 
it must be dark, good looking, and loving. 

Wi for cartes. 

Pour B., nineteen, medium height, fair, good looking, 
affectionate, and domesticated ; prj ¢ Respondent 
must fair, good looking, and fond of home. 

BILty, good looking, loving, and has a good income. 
Respondent must be good looking, but need not have 
money. . 

Harry Lernxont, twenty-eight, tall, dark, 2 mechanic, 
and is about to proceed to the Western States of Ame- 
rica with prospects. must have alittle 
money ; a widow not objected 


Awnniz, Potty, and Louisa, fair, good looking, and do- 
mestica Respondents must possess fair complexions, 
good tempers, be good looking, and fond of home 

Saran Lz’N., seventeen, fair, and good tempered. Re- 
spondent must be good looking, respectable, affectionate, 
and fond of home. 

J. R Y., 5ft. 8in., fair, and brown hair. Respo: t 
must be about twenty, good tempered, loving, and fond 
of home. d 

J. R., 5ft. 6in:, good looking, and good tempered. Re- 
spondent must be about twenty, Fook looking. with curly 
= blue eyes, good tempered, loving, and domesti- 
cal “6 

Lorna Marte, tg light curly hair, blue eyes, 
fair, loving, and ladylike. Respondent must be the coun- 
te: of “ Laurence. Lermot,” hero in the tale “ Eme- 
rald and Ruby.” 

Lovine Nett, eighteen; good looking, lively, and do- 

Respo 


mesticated.’ ndent must be of medium height, and 
affectionate. 3 

Ay On ty CuItp, eighteen, tall, brown hair, dark blue 
eyes, and affectionate. R Jeut must 





good ey P 
be about twenty-one, tall, dark eyes, kind, and affec- 
tionate. : , 
Frep E., thirty-two, tall, dark, and a clerk with a mo- 


derate Ay = ee eee home, ee cir 
must be good ‘temperéd ooking, medium height, 
and fond of home and Siivon. } 


E. P. G., twenty-three, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, and fond of home and children, Respondent must 
be tall, dark, and a tradesman. ; 

Srna, twenty-one, 5ft. 3in., fair complexion, dark 
blue eyes, dark , fond of home, loving, and affec- 
tionate. Respondent must be a gunner in the Navy. 

Viouietta, twenty-three, 5ft. 2}in., light hair, good 
looking, gentle, and fond of home. Respondent must be 
in the Navy. 

ADELAIDE, twenty, 5ft. 4in, dark complexion, black 
hair, fond of home, industrious, and affectionate. Ke- 
spondent must be a gunner in the Navy. 

Gertrupe, twenty-one, 5ft. 3}in., fair complexion, ight 
hair, hazel eyes, fond of home, loving, and aimiable. - 
spondent must be in the Navy. 

R. G., 5ft. 10in., good leoking, an‘ about leaving the 
ones in which he has been educated. Respondent 
should be twenty-one. fond of literature, tall, handsome, 
and possessed of a income. 

Roz Roy, twenty-four, fair, blue eyes, and fond of 
music. Respondent must be affectionate, and fond of 
music and home. 

Jacx Dies, twenty, loving, and fond of music. Respon- 
dent must be affectionate, and fond of music and home. 

A Kenrtisx May, twenty, fair, blue eyes, loving, and 
fond of music. Respondent must be fond of home, and 
loving. 

Emrtr, twenty-three, blue eyes, and nice looking. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, and a tradesman. 

Mapetrxe O'C, seventeen, 5ft. 4in., fair, good looking, 
and fond of home. Respoudent must be tall, and have 
1001. a year; a military person preferred. 

Macare and Jenxre.—‘ Maggie,” twenty-two. dark, 
and good tempered. Respondent must be dark ; a sai- 
lor preferred. ‘‘ Jennie,” eighteen, fair, lively, and fond 
of home. Respondent must be tall, dark, and fond of 
home. 

ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Frrtse Spraris responded to by—‘‘M. H.,” twenty- 
two, 5ft. 4in., dark, good looking, and fond of home. 

Herbert by—‘* ian,” seventeen, tall, dark, and 
good looking. 

Wiruam by—" Jessie,” tall, fair, and good looking: 

W. H. 8. by—“ Annie,” eighteen, fair, loving, and will 
have money. 

Lorri by—“‘ Charlie,” handsome, fond of home and 
singing, and with good expectations. 
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